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CHAPTER I 
A SOUL WITH TEETH 


“ DEAR me, Myrrha, did you see this? 
The Earl of Cloden is dead, and they can’t 
find his son.” 

It was Mrs. Smithwick, the Hera/d in one 
hand, a teacup in the other, addressing her 
niece, 

The girl shook her head. 

“No, dear aunt ; did you know him?” 

“J think I have heard of him,” the lady 
answered defiantly, at which a rude young 
man burst into a laugh. “Oswald,” she 
added, “do fetch me the Peerage ; it is 
yonder, that big red book on the second 
shelf.” 

The room, vast, high-ceiled, deluged with 
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sunlight, opened on grounds that leaned to 
the sea. In the air were the savors of 
bowers and brine; from without came the 
boom of waves, the rustle of retreating 
waters ; within were the tokens and _ attri- 
butes of ease. It was at Newport, the sum- 
mer home of Richard Attersol. 

At the lady’s bidding the rude young man 
got up. He was a dissolute-looking young 
fellow, blue of eye, red of hair, with features 
squat as a Tartar’s, but he had the elastic 
step which athletes and panthers share. As 
he crossed the room the girl’s eyes followed 
him. 

She was fair to see, adorably constructed, 
divinely blonde, fragrant of health, graceful, 
simple—the image of sweet-and-twenty. 

But presently she turned again to her 
aunt ; for Mrs, Smithwick, in that tone which 
exacts attention, yet decorously as from a 
book of devotions, was reading from Burke: 

“George Sholto Cantyre, Earl of Cloden (1605), 


Earl of Mull, Viscount Sholto and Lord Cantyre of 
Ogilvy (1686), Viscount of Mull and Lord Cantyre 
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of Strathtay (1685), Lord Cantyre of Cantyre 
(1487). All in the peerage of Scotland. Duc de 
Chatelérault, Prince d’Icy in France. Hereditary 
visitor of Jesus Coll. Oxon. Captain late 93d High- 
landers ; born in London, 23 May, 1837; married, 
1864, Lady Cicely Manners, 5th daughter of James, 
13th Marquis of Carlingford; she died 8 December, 
1870, leaving an only son, Arthur Henry Charles 
Francis Dunbar, Viscount Sholto, born 14th Novem- 
ber, 1865.” 


“And it is the viscount they can’t find?” 
Myrrha asked with a pretty show of interest. 

“The earl,” her aunt corrected. “He 
has succeeded to his noble father’s titles 
and estates. Listen: 

‘* Arms. Or three bars wavy gu. 

** Crest. Out of a ducal coronet a sinister cubit 
arm in bend dexter versted vert cuffed erm. charged 
with a cross-crosslet on the hand ppr. pointing with 
forefinger to an estoile. 


“* Motto. Jene pense plus.” 


“No, I don’t believe he did,” that rude 
young man remarked. “None of those 
chaps are much given to thinking. Where 
did you say the son is?” 
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“They don’t know,” Mrs. Smithwick with 
great pathos replied. “They don’t know at 
all. The Herald says he started a year 
ago on a botanizing tour through the 
upper reaches of the Amazon, and, save 
a letter announcing his arrival at Rio, he 
has not been heard from since. Isn’t it 
sad?” 

“It may be,” the young man suggested, 
“that somewhere in those upper reaches he 
is engaged in rearing a dusky race, in which 
case ”— 

* Oswald Quain, how can you!” Mrs. 
Smithwick was very small, elaborately 
garbed, perhaps fifty. She had a perfect 
mania for going to the dentist’s, for going 
to church, for titles, for gossip. But if 
feather-headed, she was not unlovable. 
And now, as she spoke, she started indig- 
nantly ; but almost at once, in a complete 
change of key, she added, with that look the 
pensive have: “ Wouldn’t it be nice, though, 
if he were to come this way, meet Myrrha, 
and marry her?” 
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“Yes, wouldn’t it?” and Quain mim- 
icked the old lady to her face. He turned 
to the girl. ‘“ What do you say to that, 
Myrrha?” ; 

She had moved to a window that gave on 
the lawn, and stood gazing at the miracle of 
blue above, at the satin and stripes of the 
sea. But as the question reached her she 
passed out with it to the grounds. 

“It would be a perfectly suitable match,” 
Mrs. Smithwick continued. “Perfectly suit- 
able. Myrtha’s father is a pillar of the 
church, universally respected, a gentleman 
of the old school; and Myrrha is, I have 
always felt, destinéd to grace a title. I 
have, I admit, been just a little worried by 
the attentions which that man Bancroft has 
been showing her, but ”— 

And Mrs. Southwick waved her hand at 
an invisible fly— 

“ Myrrha doesn’t care that for him.” 

Quain scowled. His lip was curled, and 
his teeth, prominent and pointed as a jack- 
al’s, glistened. 
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“ The only title she will ever have is that 
of my wife. As for Bancroft ”— 

For a second he paused, and then, ab- 
sently, his thoughts afar, he added : 

“IT don’t see why you want her to marry 
every foreigner you hear of. You know as 
well as I do where nine-tenths of such mar- 
riages end—in the divorce court.” 

“TI know nothing of the kind; my hus- 
band was a foreigner, and we lived together 
four and twenty years and never quarrelled 
once. Besides ”— : 

The scowl on Quain’s face had gone, but 
a sneer had come. 

“Didn’t you find it rather dull?” he 
asked with a civil air of feigned interest. 

Mrs. Smithwick put the Peerage among 
the teacups and visibly primed herself with 
repartee. Before she could take aim the 
enemy escaped, and she rose from her seat, 
eying him suspiciously as he joined her 
niece on the lawn beyond. The girl was not 
for him, she knew. And with the idea that 
the insertion of a certain insect in the ear 
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of the girl’s father would be both timely and 
appropriate, she too turned and left the room. 

Among those who had been brought in 
contact with that gentleman, it was a matter 
of general agreement that he liked to have 
his own way. He had made it too, so suc- 
cessfully even that at the period contempo- 
raneous to the initial episode of the drama 
with which these pages have to do, Richard 
Attersol was rated at not a dollar less than 
twenty million. Wealth accumulated in 
such proportions is not an incentive to low- 
liness of spirit, and in his case it had served 
to put an accent on a disposition naturally 
stubborn. It was through sheer determina- 
tion that he had made himself rich, the 
power to want the thing that he wanted 
more than all others that wanted it too—the 
ability to will, But other gifts had been 
helpful: forethought in stocks, prescience 
in the value of land, vigilance, assiduity, 
promptitude, and, strange as it may seem, 
square dealing. Oh, as to that, such was 


the shibboleth and guarantee of his name, 
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that it had twice given him occasion to 
refuse the Secretaryship of the Treasury. 
But no man can be universal. For political 
preferment he had no taste, but then his 
tastes were simple. He could have lived on 
three hundred and sixty-five dollars a year 
and saved money. He lunched on an apple, 
his breakfast was biscuit and milk, wine he 
never touched, and he did not care to be 
amused. He had one vice—the egotism of 
the altruistic—charity; and one virtue— 
belief. The vice he concealed, the virtue 
was apparent. He looked like a good man, 
and he was, but he was good in the worst 
sense—bigotedly good. Respectability was 
written all over him. In the Presbyterian 
Church of which he was trustee, he was a 
pillar, but a pillar manifestly in process of 
decay : in knee and shoulder Time had bent 
that frame of iron; and though his eyes 
could yet pierce like knives, and his straight 
thin lips were firm as a recorder’s, the trem- 
ulous hand and swaying head told their tale 
of palsy and encroaching age. 
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That afternoon, though the sun was eager, 
he was crouching over a fire. The room 
gave, not on the sea, but to the west. Ina 
corner was a safe, the door ajar; opposite 
was atable. There was a smail bed, a wide 
lounge, capacious chairs, chintz hangings, 
and roses in profusion. From the blue and 
amber flames into which he peered, mem- 
ories were issuing, perhaps regrets. As 
Mrs. Smithwick entered, he started, but 
then he had been far away. 

“ Oswald is with her again, Richard. 
What shall I do?” 

The chromatic silks, the anxious eyes, 
the small shrill voice, these things gave to 
the little lady something of the color and 
trepidation of a bird. As she spoke she 
swayed and reached a hand toa panel for 
support. Though it was ten years since 
the death of her sister had brought her in . 
_contact with that sister’s husband, she was 
not, as the phrase goes, at home with him yet. 

‘“*Send him to me.” 

Mrs. Smithwick turned to obey. 
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“And when Bancroft gets here,’ he 
called after her, “send him too.” 

His eyes had gone back to the fire, but 
presently he stood up, went to the safe, 
closed and locked it. 

On the lawn without, meanwhile, Quain 
had caught up with the girl. 

“Oswald, how did you dare ’”’— 

At his approach she had turned and 
stood, a hand half raised—the hand of a 
princess, royally beautiful, slender yet 
strong, delicate and colorful ; a hand made 
for gracious gestures, for kisses and fal- 
cons ; a hand that matched the beauty of 
her features, and belonged to them as wholly 
as the petal belongs to the rose. 

He caught it and clasped it. 

“ And what is there that I would not dare 
for you?” 

In the glancing sun he looked both bold 
and brave. Surely he was not one to fear 
an old man’s anger. And, having said as 
much, he began at once on the business 
that had brought him there. 
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re 


“ Myrrha, I can wait no longer. I am 
sick with love ; I am haunted by your eyes 
and lips. You are to be my wife some day, 
why not to-night ? No one can love you as 
I do. No one shall. If you love me, 
come ’— 

“But, Oswald "— 

“There are no buts. I will listen to 
none. You have promised. I hold you to 
your word. Myrrha, come with me; and as 
there is a God above us, never shall you 
regret it a moment’s space. You shall be 
a church, and I the worshipper.” 

“Tt would kill him, Oswald. Have you 
not seen the change? We may yet con- 
sent. You should not urge me to go with 
you like this.” 

Of the remonstrance he detained but one 
phrase, the possibility of consent. 

“Has he said anything? Have you 
asked him? Has he intimated in any 
way "— . 

The girl shook her head. “No; but who 
can tell ”"— 
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“Tcan; he never will, unless—Myrrha, 
let us go. In an hour there isa train for 
Boston. When he finds that you have gone 
with me, that you love me well enough for 
that, he will consent at once. Otherwise he 
never will. And just out of obstinacy, too. 
For he hasn’t another reason to refuse, not 
one, except indeed that I was poor. But I 
have plenty of money now—oh, enough to 
last us both for years! Come!” 

He had but one power over her, mag- 
netism, And that force he was exert- 
ing, by speech, by contact, by the fulgura- 
tions of his eyes. As he stared into her 
own, the girl shrank, fascinated and vacil- 
lant. : 

“T can’t,” she almost gasped. “He 
made me swear I would not.” 

“And I swear you shall,” 

“Oswald!” 

He turned. From the house Mrs. Smith- 
wick was calling to him. 

“Oswald! Mr, Attersol wants you.” 

The girl touched him. ‘“O Oswald, go 
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to him, do, And be—be different, be 
gentle ’— 

“Tf I go, will you wait?” 

“Yes, yes, anything.” 

“Then wait; or, rather, get some things 
together. If he consents, well and good ; 
if not, we must go. But be quick.” 

He crossed the lawn, reached the house. 
In a moment he was at Mr. Attersol’s door : 
entering, he closed it. 

“You wished to see me, sir, I believe.” 

He looked rough as an oath, but in voice 
and manner there was a deference, or at 
least the assumption of it. 

Mr. Attersol crossed the room; from the 
table he picked up a letter, put it down 
again, resumed his seat, and eyed the young 
man. 

“How much did you borrow on the 
strength of that lie about Myrrha?” he 
asked, and without waiting an answer added, 
with a motion at the safe: ‘There are 
those cheques. You have your choice—go 
away or go to jail. You are warned for the 
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last time. Myrrha shall never be your wife. 
Never. Do you hear me? I shall tie up 
my property—for it is that you want—I 
shall tie it so that not a penny is hers. 
Independent of that, there are the cheques. 
You will leave Newport to-night, or I will 
have you under arrest.” 

“You are hard, Mr. Attersol, very. You 
brought us up together, you ”"— 

“Hold your tongue. When your father 
put you in my care, I supposed that you 
would take after him. Your father was a 
gentleman, and what are you? A gambler, 
a liar, a thief. If ever a young man had an 
opportunity, you did. When you left school 
I put you in my office. I let you live in my 
house. Had you been my brother’s son, I 
could not have done more. You would 
have succeeded me. You had nothing to 
do but to comport yourself decently, and 
you wouldn’t. I gave you money, yet you 
stole. I forgave you, and you forged my 
name. Because of the debt I owed your 
father I condoned even that; and as a rec- 
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ompense you try to beguile my daughter, 
and borrow money on the pretence that she 
is to be your wife. Your wife! Hear me, 
I would shoot her if I thought such a thing 
could be.” 

Quain apparently had heard, but he 
manifested no abashment. He met the 
stern, inquisitorial eyes that looked him 
through, with a scowl, and stood under the 
fire of the arraignment, bolt upright, his 
arms crossed on the breast. 

“You are very hard,” he repeated; but 
the deference in his voice had gone—he 
spoke now as man to man. “Very. And 
you forget. You brought me up with your 
daughter, in luxury as well. That was your 
doing, not mine. I never stole from you. 
You said I did; I protested; you showed 
me the door. I had to live. Long ago 
you told me my father left funds for me. I 
asked for an accounting, you refused to 
render one. The cheques you speak of 
were drafts on my estate. Admitting that I 
forged, Tartuffe, have not you embezzled ?” 
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Mr. Attersol had risen. His hands were 
trembling, his head shook, and so tall was 
he, so great the menace of his attitude, that 
at the moment he seemed a tottering tower 
about to fall and crush. Before he could 
speak there was a rap, the door opened, and 
a young man strode in. 

Quain turned, the arms still crossed on 
his breast, but instantly one shot out. 

“As for Myrrha,”’ he shouted, “try to 
marry her to that cadging attorney there, 
and I will kill him though I swing for 
it” 

He had moved as he spoke ; there was a 
curse in his eyes, in their stare a blight, his 
voice was hoarse with violence, and the 
words that he almost tore from his throat 
seemed to have a life that vibrated and 
filled the room. 

“Bancroft, there are souls that have 
teeth ; don’t wake their hunger ”— 

A gesture completed the sentence. Fora 
second, with jaw set and muscles contracted, 
he looked a defiance that was the more 
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hideous in that it was mute. Then with a 
wrench at the door he passed out, slamming 
it after him with a crash in which there 
was the clatter of musketry and the din of 


oaths, 


CHAPTER II 
THE BEAST AND THE BEAUTY 


WHEN Quain reached the sitting-room 
again, it was untenanted. He looked out 
on the lawn; there was no one. But the 
sky had changed. ‘The miracle of blue had 
gone ; in its place was another of dead rose 
and apple green. Dusk was encroaching 
silently. The boom of waves had ceased ; 
there was but the lap and gurgle of waters 
fawning against the bluff, the hush of lo- 
custs, and the bark of a dog, caught up and 
repeated on the road beyond. The air too 
was still, and through the house, which a 
moment before had shook with his fury, the 
echoes had subsided. 

He was furious still ; his eyes were dilated, 
his features convulsed. But he had work to 
do yet, and running a hand through the red 
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tangles of his hair, for a moment he stood 
reminiscent. 

His earliest recollections were of that old 
man whom he had so grievously insulted— 
the memory of a big and silent room through 
which he came and went unceasingly. 
Through it, too, others passed; but these 
but came and wept and vanished. It was 
the old man that always returned, for to 
Quain old he had always seemed. Yet this 
was in a past-dim as a dream, too vague 
and shadowy to be localized and calendared. 
Then there was the school life; and here 
memory found its first sure footing and 
paraded him through the nine uneventful 
years which he passed in the home of a 
country pedagogue, and during which, on 
the third day of each month, invariably, from 
that old man he had received a letter of 
good counsel and advice. He was fifteen 
when the nine years had gone, and it was 
then for the first time he saw New York. 
Oh, the wonder of that city, the wonder of 
the great house on Fifth Avenue, the won- 
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der of Mrs. Smithwick’s surprises in silk ! 
Before the wonder subsided there were 
other tutors, masters of different arts and 
tongues, until his eighteenth year had come, 
and he saw himself on a high stool in a 
Wall Street bank. To that stool for some 
time he was not unfaithful; but other things 
intervened—the curve of the race-track, the 
green baize of the faro-table, the cocktails 
of the Calumet. But for social functions he 
manifested no enthusiasm. Whether or not 
it be true, as psychologists aver, that tastes 
are influenced and directed by physical con- 
formations, it is at least indubitable that 
Quain was not constructed to be a joy in a 
ball-room, It was not that he was ugly—for 
the majority of dancing men are—he was 
hideous, and his hideousness was accent- 
uated by his grace which was that of a 
lemur—an attribute which, in conjunction 
with his appearance, made you think hima 
survival, the type of primeval man, He 
had the long arms of the troglodyte, the 
stoop of the cave-dweller, the muscular 
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thighs of the savage; while his features—all, 
indeed, save the chin which was correct and 
strong, and the eyes which were large and 
phosphorescently blue—were those of a Kal- 
muk. At first sight he frightened, at second 
he repelled. And this clown, for he had all 
of a clown’s agility and powers of mimicry 
too, had, in the leisures of duty and pastime, 
found nothing less surprising to do than to 
discover that the bit of lignum vite which 
served him for heart could beat almost as 
well as another’s. 

The discovery, after the fashion of such 
things, came about in a circuitous if 
commonplace manner. During the school- 
days in Connecticut the little girls of the 
village had excited in him no larger feeling 
than that of contempt, than which be it said 
no debt is ever more faithfully acquitted. 
Moreover, as one little girl seemed to differ 
from another only in degrees of disagree- 
ability, he did not in his initial encounter 
with Myrrha Attersol take to her in the 
least. She was in the way, to begin with, 
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and then she disliked him. “Toad” was the 
word he had heard her use to her aunt in 
the presumable summing up of her first 
impressions of him. 

“Toad, am I?” he repeated ragingly to 
himself. “Toad, eh? I'll show her.” 

And then, in that chaste language which 
is best acquired in family schools and Puri- 
tan villages, he blessed her in a series of 
images which would have thrown a coster- 
monger into stupors of admiration. But the 
blessing was delivered under the breath ; 
he glared merely, and to do the girl justice 
she glared back. 

Myrrha was twelve then. She had the 
pink and white skin of a Psyche of the 
Bouguereau clique, a complexion so ideally 
peach that the boy, in spite of his dislike, 
experienced a haunting desire to learn 
whether it were real. One day he did. He 
ran the point of a forefinger across her 
cheek and then held that forefinger to the 
light. But the slur was too grievous even 
for a maid of twelve to endure. She threw 
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a book at him, which he caught on the fly, 
and fled, weeping torrentially, to her aunt. 
It was in process of such amenities that 
acquaintance was made. But it was an 
acquaintance which the primitiveness of 
children only know, one in which conver- 
sation is made up of taunts, greetings of 
gibes. Their enmity was not alone appar- 
ent, it was irritating; they tortured each 
other out of wantonness, for the mere pleas- 
ure of being cruel, and with a continuity of 
hostilities which was splendid in its persist- 
ence—one which outlasted a year, and 
waned, if at all, only through lassitude and 
higher conceptions of decorum. Then, 
where animosity had been, indifference 
came. They affected to ignore each other, 
treating one another reciprocally as though 
part of a landscape which it were idle to 
note. But on the day that Quain was first 
seated on that stool in Wall Street, Myrrha 
and Mrs. Smithwick took ship and sailed for 
other shores. And abroad for four years 
they remained, returning only when the 
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girl’s education was regarded as practically 
complete. 

Quain, meanwhile, comported himself with 
sufficient propriety. He was regular enough 
in his hours, faithful too in the observance 
of his duties, and, if bad at all, it was in 
that negative way which is, perhaps, the 
worst of all, in that it is the resultant not 
alone of temperamental indifference, but of 
moral disorganization. He was opposed to 
prejudices, and at table aired that opposi- 
tion as young men will. 

“ But you confound prejudices with prin- 
ciples,” Melanchthon Stitt, the novelist, said 
to him one night when Quain was celebrat- 
ing his majority. ‘‘ Patriotism isn’t a prej- 
udice.” 

“Tt is an accident,” Quain interrupted. 
“ An accident when it does not happen to 
be a vendetta.” 

“ And do you object to it?” 

“ Naturally I do. Every one but a fool 
must. It is part of the old baggage that 
has come down from the time when men 
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fought for ideas they did not understand, 
for kings they had never seen, for gods 
more helpless than themselves.” 

“ Admitting all that, your objection to 
it is in itself a prejudice. You should read 
Sextus Empiricus in the original. Trans- 
lations lead one astray.” 

Quain did. He read A‘nesidemus too ; 
he would have read Pyrrho also, had that 
ataraxist left anything to read, and under 
the novelist’s advice followed them up with 
incursions to the granaries of German 
thought. When he was done, even the 
prejudice of a prejudice had gone. He 
was unable to take anything seriously, least 
of all himself. He was fiz de siecle, last 
train, and hurrah for the hindmost. 

These gymnastics, however disintegrat- 
ing and joyous, interfered not in the least 
with his dutiesat the bank. But then, to be 
a consistent ataraxist, to maintain an entire 
suspension of judgment, a constant shoulder 
shrugging, presupposes what it did not 
when philosophers were content with an 
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obolus a day—wealth. The salary which 
Quain received was not generous—the salary 
of what clerk in Wall Street is ?—but, such 
as it was, he knew it to be dependent on good 
behavior and assiduity. In Fifth Avenue 
Mr. Attersol treated him as he might have 
treated a son, had he had one, with a frosty 
kindness, a benign reserve. But in Wall 
Street, though the frostiness and reserve 
were there, they were absolutely: untem- 
pered. Quain was a clerk and nothing more. 

One morning that clerk’s attention was 
attracted by the office boy. On the tip of 
his snub nose was a smear of red ink, and 
he was sawing his throat with his hand. 

“You're wanted,” he croaked hoarsely. 
“ Look out for your head. Ford's is 
chopped.” 

Ford was the cashier, an elderly man 
with a tired manner, who never spoke, and 
to whom by his brother clerks, in the expan- 
sive five minutes which are the successors 
of lunch, Heliogabalian propensities were 
ascribed. 
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“Ah!” Quain felt his own head safe 

enough, and would have said as much had 
he thought it worth while, but he obeyed 
the bidding at once. 
. “ Oswald,” said Mr. Attersol, when Quain 
entered the room where that gentleman sat, 
“T have been obliged to thank Mr. Ford 
for his services. You are to take his 
place.” 

With this the banker looked down and 
away. But presently he raised his eyes: 
“You are to take his salary, of course. 
And ”’— 

Quain was about to speak, but he checked 
him, 

“ Myrrha and Mrs. Smithwick return to- 
morrow. Perhaps you ‘will find it conven- 
ient to get rooms elsewhere. I shall expect 
you at dinner on Sunday—on every Sunday. 
That will do. Telephone to Mr. Bancroft. 
I would like a word with him.” 

Mr. Attersol’s private office had looked 
very bright to Quain when he entered it; 
there was sunlight everywhere, and some of 
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that sunlight accompanied his return. For 
the advancement was not only unexpected 
but unprecedented. It ‘sent him careering 
over four of his seniors. One may indeed 
be an ataraxist, the recognition of one’s 
abilities is pleasurable, after all, And be- 
sides, though the house on Fifth Avenue 
was sufficiently luxurious and exceedingly 
well appointed, through some strange over- 
sight no latchkeys had been provided, which 
perhaps was as well, for Mr. Attersol was 
very rigorous in his insistence that every 
one in that house should be present at morn- 
ing prayers. Then, too, a release from the 
presence of that little vixen and her feather- 
headed aunt was a matter which Quain could 
contemplate with entire equanimity. On 
the whole, then, as he re-straddled his stool, 
he was on such good terms with the world 
at large, that a half-hour passed before he 
remembered the message to Mr. Bancroft. 
Tf bored at all, it was merely at the prospect 
of these Sunday dinners. 

‘“T wonder,’ he mused, “I wonder if 
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that little catamount is any beastlier than 
she was before she went away.” 

And for a moment he pictured her as he 
had seen her last—the eyes half closed, the 
chin upraised, the mouth drawn in diligent 
disdain. 

“ She couldn’t be,” he ultimately decided, 
and, consoled by the reflection, settled down 
to work, 

But the Sunday which followed was fer- 
tile in surprises, Who was this that looked 
like a willis in a ballad, and who, as he 
entered the drawing-room, came forward 
with an enchanted smile? Surely this 
could not be Myrrha. And what was she 
saying to him? When had he heard such 
melody before ? 

Her hand was in his; about her mobile 
lips a smile was fluttering, one that mounted 
to her eyes, danced in them. and played 
again in the curves of her mouth. No, 
never had he seen that mouth before, nor 
yet in all the world any mouth that for 
sweetness resembled it. And that hand:! 
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Why was it in his? And that face? Surely 
this was some princess stepping from an 
idyl in a dream! 

“Ts it you?” he asked grotesquely, and for 
countenance’ sake ran his fingers through 
the tangles of his hair. 

The phantasmagoria had lasted but a 
second ; the sound of his voice awoke him ; 
he was on earth again. It is true, the hand 
had gone. 

‘“‘T am glad to see you,” he added civilly 
enough, and in a moment he was hobnob- 
bing with Mrs. Smithwick, congratulating 
her on her safe return, 

During the meal that followed you might 
have mistaken him for your own cousin, so 
nicely did he behave. The girl, too, was 
bright and debonair; Mrs. Smithwick’s 
tongue ran till it seemed as though it must 
fall from her mouth; and, though it was 
Sunday, even Mr. Attersol seemed pleased 
and content. In short, the dinner was so 
little unsuccessful that when Quain got 
back to the lodgings in the lower Thirties 
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which he had selected for his use, he smiled 
a trifle grimly at himself. 

“ That little catamount has improved,” he 
reflected. ‘“ Well, there was room for it. 
Improved ?” he repeated after a moment. 
“Improved ? It isn’t the same girl at all. 
They have done her all over and set her up 
anew. I wonder, though”— 

He hesitated, bolting mentally at the 
eccentricity of his own thought; but it must 
have pursued him, for when he awoke in the 
morning it was with him still. 

For weaknesses of this kind there is no 
such tonic as the matter-of-factness of the 
open air. Quain had not stepped into the 
Elevated before all memory of the girl had 
gone; and, his new duties aiding, it was 
not until the following Sunday he remem- 
bered that she lived. But as the weeks 
succeeded he became less oblivious. Once 
he discovered himself daintily occupied in 
tracing on a blotter the letters of her name. 
And once on the avenue, as he caught sight 
of her returning with Mrs. Smithwick from 
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the park, he saluted the carriage with quick- 
ening pulse. But these things, however sig- 
nificant, were as nothing in comparison to an 
incident which presently occurred. It was 
in October that the girl had reached New 
York, and after that first Sunday she treated 
Quain as though in reality he were one of 
the family ; interesting herself in his pur- 
suits, questioning him in regard to himself, 
and when the cloth was gone and they had 
all moved to the drawing-room, telling him 
tales of Europe, adventurous episodes of 
schoolgirl career, the gemdthlichkett of the 
Dresden court, the sauciness of Paris, the 
fatuousness of the Florentines, interrupted, 
if at all, but now and then by interludes 
from her aunt, or some comment that issued 
from behind the periodical in which Mr. 
Attersol was supposed to be absorbed. 
Then Mrs. Smithwick would vanish like a 
wraith, Mr. Attersol, too, would disappear, 
and there would be more tales, punctuated 
by interchange of confidences, until the clock 
struck the eleventh hour and Quain knew it 
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was time to go. During these sessions, 
when the girl was occupied with the impres- 
sions which foreign lands had supplied, it 
was a pleasure to watch her. Her voice was 
resonant as a bell, delightfully modulated ; 
it charmed the ear. But the mobility of her 
features, the varying expressions which her 
face took on at the situations which she saw 
before describing, and which she made her 
auditor expect, were a caress to the eye. 
There were quivers in her mouth, flushes 
that would come and go, inclinations and 
poises of the head, and particularly a little 
trick she had, when hesitating for the word 
she wanted, of drawing breath, her lips half 
parted, the tip of her tongue just visible, 
that gave her a grace too ambient to be 
portrayed. 

But when it was Quain, in turn, who led 
the talk, she exhibited an assenting, imper- 
sonal interest, which in the lengthening 
interviews changed almost into perplexity, 
as though her thoughts were occupied less 
with what he said than with what he sug- 
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gested ; as though she had become doubly 
receptive, attentive at once to him and to 
some other, invisible to them both. 

Now, it so happened that Mrs. Smithwick, 
who had more fancies than a composer of 
ballets, conceived, in an entirely painless 
manner, an idea that Myrrha should “come 
out.” Her own people had been notable at 
a time when Union Square was a suburb; 
and though the fair precinct in which she 
now resided was largely inhabited by ladies 
and gentlemen whose names had never, in 
those less complex days, appeared on any 
visiting list of which she had cognizance, 
still among them were offshoots and lin- 
eages which she could recognize. Then, 
too, there was the wide, the wealthy, and 
the fabulously respectable contingent adher- 
ent to the Presbyterian Church, of which, as 
already noted, Mr. Attersol was a pillar. 
And inevitably the flying squadron of 
acquaintances and friends encountered and 
recruited among the penal colonies on the 
Seine, on the Arno, and the Riviera—ladies 
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of a certain age, whose conception of 
morality appeared to consist in the improper 
thoughts they had of other people; and 
stately gentlemen of suave address, without 
an enemy in the world or an idea in their 
heads. 

Where was the obstacle that should pre- 
vent these representatives of fashion from 
becoming aware that Miss Attersol was to 
enter society? Mrs. Smithwick saw but 
one—Miss Attersol’s father. To her sur- 
prise, however, and more to her content, the 
suggestion made, there was no veto from 
him; a protest merely from Myrrha, to 
which Mrs. Smithwick paid no attention at 
all, but promptly consulted with Sherry and 
ordered the cards. 

To this function Quain was duly bidden. 
It needed some urging, though, before he 
consented to come. Oh, not much! He 
balked; he was not a society man, he 
insisted; he would not know what not 
to do, nor what not to say. But Myrrha 
brushed his objections aside like cob- 
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webs. “I want you,” she told him, and 


he came. 

But the visit was brief. “I’m off,” 
he muttered to her the first chance he 
got. 


The drawing-room, the great dining-room 
beyond, the reception-rooms, the hall, the 
stairway too, were pervaded and possessed 
by a set of people as well sent out as any 
capital of the globe could produce. At the 
time being Myrrha was engaged in talk 
with Arthur Bancroft, a lawyer still young 
yet already famous, a man with the look of 
an athlete that had taken honors, one in 
whom her father reposed great trust, as well 
he might, for he was frank as a sword and 
just as keen. 

“T feel like a pike in a tank of goldfish,” 
Quain added. 

The girl looked up. “Nonsense!” she 
exclaimed. “I won’t have you go.” 

But as he nodded merely, a flush 
mounted to her cheek, she turned away. 
A moment, and he had gone. 
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“What rights has she over me?” he 
queried indignantly. There was no one to 
reply. 

That night the question haunted him, 
and in the morning it greeted him anew. 

“¢ What is her ill-humor to me?” he asked 
himself. ‘“Haven’t I provoked and expe- 
rienced it a thousand times before? I 
thought her changed: she isn’t. Since her 
return she has done nothing but try to get 
me under her thumb. It’s absurd.” 

But in spite of the irritation Myrrha in- 
habited his thoughts. Yet not the Myrrha 
whom he had known. Another had come, 
a new one, so to speak, made up of beauties 
and imperfections, perversities and charms, 
that fused into a unity, adorable, gracious, 
sincere. The form, invisible and undefined, 
which surely accompanies the thoughts of 
the adolescent, and which is but the un- 
incarnated soul of her that is destined to 
reside therein, abruptly took substance. As 
a weed of the sea, loosened and detached, 
rises slowly, stayed by one eddy, then by 
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another, before achieving its gradual yet 
sure ascent, a revelation, arrested now by 
an objection, again by a query, yet ever 
nearer the surface, rose from the depths of 
his being and suddenly surged before him. 

“ But I love her,” he cried. 

There is a magic in those words. No 
sooner were they uttered than an exterior 
force seemed to lift him from himself. His 
mind became a rendezvous of apparitions. 
Myrrha reappeared in countless phases, 
as he had seen her first, as he had seen 
her last, in all the different changes of 
the years; and a shudder seized him at 
the perception of this love which had 
not existed the day before, and which had 
revealed itself, causelessly, after a night of 
dream, after too many glasses of cham- 
pagne, perhaps. 

“JT love her,” he repeated. “ But—but 
she is not for such as I. She would be 
amused indeed could she suspect.” 

He drew breath, went to the dressing- 
table, shut his eyes, waited a moment, 
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opened them, and stared at the thing which 
was there. 

‘“‘ Never,” he muttered, as he turned away, 
“ never could she care for ¢hat.” 

During the rest of the day that weariness 
which succeeds a long journey oppressed 
him. He had travelled far indeed—into 
that loveliest of lands where the flowers 
distil the reason of love, where the unknown 
and the divine saunter familiarly like the 
gods of old, through mornings mellower 
than August nights, through dusks more 
languid than the moon. But he returned, 
outwearied ; and, as the day waned, a vision 
retreated. His heart was lighter; he felt 
that his love was decreasing, that it would 
last but a few hours yet, that with sleep 
perhaps it would fade and be lost in the 
penumbra of the past. 

As he lay down, a face seemed pressed to 
his, lips were seeking his own. Myrrha was 
with him still. 

The morrow happened to be Sunday. He 
would see her as a matter of course, and, 
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perhaps, through that clairvoyant intuition 
which girls possess, she would divine and 
jest. As he told himself this, it occurred to 
him that he might parry any possible thrust 
by the announcement that he was to leave 
town. After all, never yet had he asked 
for a holiday ; there was not an imaginable 
reason why he should not demand and 
obtain leave for an outing in Florida. But 
fate, that uncertain force which we recog- 
nize secretly and openly deny, willed other- 
wise. He was not destined to mingle with 
the magnolias that year—no, nor on any 
other. 

“J think,” he began, when the soup had 
gone, “I think, if Mr. Attersol don’t mind, 
that I will take a run out of town to-morrow. 
What do you say, Myrrha? Wouldn’t it be 
a good idea for me to go to St. Augustine, 
or somewhere? These gayeties, you know, 
are upsetting.” 

The girl shrugged a shoulder indiffer- 
ently. “A good idea—yes, if you want to.” 

Quain bit his lip. There had been a fail- 
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ure in the street, others were imminent. A 
political job, a triumph in trickery had been 
unearthed. The papers were dripping with 
scandals—social, financial, ecclesiastic. A 
wave of corruption seemed to be crossing 
the continent. Mr. Attersol touched on the 
subject, but distantly, with his finger-tips. 
Quain picked it up bodily. Never had he 
appeared so intractable. You would have 
said that everything which was occurring 
was a matter of personal import. The 
ataraxia had gone. 

“At this rate,” he declared, by way of 
conclusion, “the hour is near when this 
globe of ours, in whirling through space, 
will poison the universe with the fetidity of 
its exhalations.” 

“My!” exclaimed Mrs. Smithwick, whom 
the prospect startled. “My! my!!” 

But Quain had turned to Myrrha. There 
was a violence in his eyes, a bitterness, an 
unreasoning anger, a light as well, which 
suddenly inundated her. A flush flamed to 
her face, she could have cried aloud; she 
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wished herself anywhere save where she was; 
she was smitten by emotion as by a blow. 
“He loves me,” she reflected. “He is 
angry because I have not seen it—and I 
have.” 

Mr. Attersol leaned from his seat : 

“ What is the matter with you? You are 
scarlet.” 

The girl muttered something, but what? 
The words were inaudible. She stood up 
and left the room. 

“ Gayeties are upsetting,” Mr. Attersol 
announced significantly. ‘ Adelaide,” he 
continued to Mrs. Smithwick, “see to it 
that she goes nowhere this week.” 

As quickly as he could Quain got from 
the house. On the steps he reeled. He, too, 
had seen. He was blinded. It was unreal, 
he kept telling himself. It was impossible. 
He was the toy of an illusion. But the ex- 
pression which her face had taken on in 
answer to the reproach on his was voluble. 
‘She knows that I love her,” he muttered. 
“She knows it, and if I read her eyes aright 
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—dear God, if I have, life is as fair as a 
dream.” 

On the morrow he was irresolute, vacillant 
still. By four he left the office. An hour 
later he was at the house, determined if at 
all but as to one thing—to know. 

“Yes, Miss Attersol was at home,” he 
learned from the servant ; and from coats in 
the hall, that Miss Attersol was not alone. 
How he entered the room he could not after- 
ward recall. He was conscious merely that 
Melanchthon Stitt spoke to him, Bancroft 
as well, that he hated them both, and that 
for a second he held Myrrha’s hand in his. 

“Yes, it was most odd,” Stitt was saying. 
“Have you heard, Quain ?” the novelist in- 
terrupted himself to ask. “That little rival 
of mine, Mrs. Fordyce, has committed sui- 
cide. I was just telling Miss Attersol. Sui- 
cide always seems to me such a poor climax, 
particularly as life is well enough, agreeable 
even, if you let it have its own way. Of 
course, if you try to oppose it with all sorts 
of ideas you have got you don’t know how, 
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you make a mess of the whole thing. Life 
isa current. Of your conceptions of right 
or wrong, of your likes and dislikes, it takes 
no account at all. Drift with it, don’t op- 
pose it. It is a guide that won’t be guided ; 
you must yield to it or drown.” 

The novelist stood up. The little speech 
was just so much “copy” which he pro- 
posed to amplify at leisure. 

‘¢ But how did she do it ?”’ Myrrha asked. 

“Who? Mrs. Fordyce? How did she 
kill herself, do you mean? Oh, she just 
threw a glance out of the window and fol- 
lowed it. By the way, I wanted to tell you, 
Miss Attersol, how much I enjoyed your en- 
tirely charming affair the other day.” 

And the novelist: smiled and bowed. 
“ Bancroft,” he added, for the lawyer had 
also risen, “if you are going my way, you 
can give me a lift.” 

A moment, and Quain and the girl were 
alone. 

“‘Myrrha,” he began at once, “that idiot 
gave you his views of life, at second-hand, 
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too, I dare say. What are your views of 
love?” 

He must have looked a very fierce wooer 
as he spoke, for the girl shrank ; he saw it 
and moved closer. 

“Shall I tell you his, Bancroft’s, all the 
world’s? To them love is the affection of 
some one else. But to you, what is it to 
you? What does it imply? Answer me. 
You must tell me.” 

He was staring into her eyes ; there was a 
pathos in them, a dread, a wonder too. But 
they were not in his ; they looked rapt yet 
startled. When a girl first stands face to 
face with love, it may allure, but always 
it alarms. 

“Tell me,” he repeated; and at the mo- 
ment, awkwardly, as men will do such things, 
he attempted to take her hand. But she 
freed herself and moved a little. The effort 
presumably aroused her. 

*T do not know that I know what love is ; 
but if the feeling which I have experienced 
since yesterday be that, then—then’— 
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She hesitated and paused. Her eyes now 
seemed set on some vista visible only to 
herself, and she added slowly, with the air 
of one returning from some inordinate dis- 
tance : 

‘Then it is the sweetest shape of pain.” 

As she said this, for the first time she 
turned to him and she smiled. Yet was it a 
smile? On her lips there was a gladness, 
but in her eyes were the phantoms of twin 
tears. She ran a hand across them, and for 
a moment held it so. 

“Oswald,” she continued, the hand still 
raised, “let me tell you, or rather let me 
try to tell, for as yet I myself do not under- 
stand. Perhaps you can make it clear. I 
think I love you””—and at the avowal she 
blushed divinely —“ yet again, in some way 
which I cannot explain to myself, I think it 
may not be love at all. For love should 
bring happiness, should it not? And it is 
not happiness that I feel, it is a dread—and 
of what? Of myself or of you?” 

The hand dropped to her side, the flush 
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had gone, her face was pale, and she turned 
to him again. 

“Shall I tell you? How shall I? Os- 
wald, Iam as one bewitched ; you fascinate 
and repel.” 

As she said this there came to him the 
look of a beaten dog that crouches, fearing 
another blow. She divined his thought at 
once and shook her head almost angrily. 

“No, no; no, no,” she cried. “ Not 
that, Oswald, it is your soul I fear ”— 

“My soul! Myrrha, I did not know I had 
one till I saw it mirrored in youreyes. I 
used to deny that such a thing could be. 
I was as an idiot at the sea-shore; the 
infinite was before me, and I was uncon- 
scious of it. Mysoul! But, Myrrha, it is 
you that have created it’”— 

“IT do not know, perhaps it is your heart I 
fear, perhaps my own; it may be that it is 
you.” 

“My heart is yours; will you take it, 
Myrrha, or will you put it aside, a thing for- 
ever dead?” 
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His hand again had sought her own, and 
for a moment now she let it lie in his. 

“ Myrrha,” he whispered, “this is the 
birthday of my life.” The girl made no 
reply, nor even did she attempt to frame 
one ; she made no revolt either, and for a 
while hand in hand they sat, silent, op- 
pressed by that melancholy which is the 
woof of love, interrogating the future, mar- 
velling at the past. 

“JT am frightened,” the girl murmured at 
last, but so faintly that he barely heard. 

“And I! JI, too, am frightened. Myrrha, 
joy affrights.” 

She shook her head. ‘“ Perhaps it is that 
in love there are three; the third is the 
Unknown. Oswald, I know now, it is that 
I fear.” 

She had stood up. What vision had she 
seen? She had been pale before, but now she 
was white, She reached to a chair for support. 

“ Children, what are you up to?” In the 
doorway was Mrs, Smithwick, “Snuff, I 
suppose,” she added flightily. ‘Well, even 
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so! Oswald, I thought you were shooting 
crocodiles, And Myrrha! Do you know 
itis seven? Do you know the Wentworths 
are coming? Do you know—why, what is 
the matter with her?” | 

On the chair, her head on her shoulder, 
Myrrha seemed to have sunk in a heap. 

Quain sprang at her. “She’s fainted,” 
he almost yelped. 

“Be still, you great booby. Ring the 
bell, can’t you? Call Antoinette.” 

Already Mrs. Smithwick had raised the 
girl and was beating her hands with hers, 
but instantly almost she opened her eyes, 

“ There, it’s over now.” 

She straightened herself, and for a 
moment sat, Quain and Mrs. Smithwick 
on either side, unconscious of them, uncon- 
scious perhaps of herself, in that attitude 
which Diirer gave to Melancholy. 

Mrs, Smithwick, however, had no intention 
of experiencing any such emotion without 
enjoying the due reward. 

“It is your stays, Myrrha,” she began 
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severely. “Don’t tell me it isn’t. It’s 
always the same thing. I don’t know what 
gets into girls.” And looking over at 
Quain she added in a shrill aside, “The 
devil, I think,” ; 

Myrrha nodded, but to which solution was 
by no means clear. Then with that motion 
a swan has, she turned to Quain: 

“Come to-morrow, won’t you?” 

Yes, indeed he would. And when he 
found himself in the street he repeated that 
promise aloud. He was vexed, nervous too, 
distraught by the episodes of the afternoon, 
which had left him little wiser than before. 
Her attitude, too, filled him with surmises. 
He asked himself a dozen questions in as 
many seconds, and let them pass unanswered. 
There was but one that he detained—of 
what was she afraid? Was it his face? 
Surely that were enough to frighten a 
braver and stronger one yet than she. But 
had she not insisted, angrily almost, that it 
was not that? And yet, admitting that in 
her heart of hearts she really loved, was it 
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not less himself for whom she cared than 
for some illusion of her fancy ? 

It is the corollary of love to doubt, to 
doubt always, to doubt in certainty, in con- 
viction ; and though such shrewd people as 
you and I could have told at a glance that 
the girl was not illusionized in the least, yet 
Quain was in the toils. Love may frighten, 
but it blinds as well. 

He had reached a club where, latterly, he 
had dined, and entered querying still. In 
the main room Stitt was seated, his back to 
the door. About him were a group of men 
in evening dress. Quain’s entrance was 
unnoticed. He picked up the ost and 
glanced at a leader. But the sound of his 
own name caused him, as involuntarily it 
will cause the best of us, to listen. It was 
Stitt that was speaking. 

“You are wrong, dear boy. Men such as 
he have opportunities the rest of us never 
enjoy. Women must be loved, yes, though 
it be by monsters, perhaps particularly by 
monsters "— 
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The paper Quain held fell from him. It 
was as though a veil had been rent. Light 
poured in upon him. He turned to go, but 
another phrase from the novelist, the answer 
to some objection, no doubt, followed after 
and caught him on the way. 

“Psychology! But what is psychology 
but common sense with the gas turned on?” 

“And what is a paradox?” he asked him- 
self as he reached the street. “What is it 
but the commonplace in fancy dress? For 
once, and by accident, that idiot is right. If 
Myrrha loves me it is because I differ from 
all other men, because I am a monster, 
because outside of Patagonia and Sing Sing 
I am the ugliest being on earth. Because I 
am unique. But what is it that she fears? 
Is my nature as hideous as my face?”’ 

The man who has followed the old world 
recommendation, the man who has taken 
cognizance of himself, is rare. Quain was 
no exception. The philosophy of the Athe- 
nians had disorganized him admirably ; it 
had divested him of the incessant preoccu- 
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pation of what Stitt might have termed the 
cant-dira-t-on. The opinion of the third 
person had lost its value. But what philos- 
ophy had not taught him, and that for the 
reason that only life can, was that in the 
depths of every man, however intellectual, 
however refined, are the same possibilities 
for evil that bandits share. Only with the 
former the dregs do not get to the surface. 

Yet now, as he asked himself that simple 
little question, he stared at the abysses 
which he discovered. ‘The man who divests 
himself of prejudices divests himself of prin- 
ciples as well. And as Quain looked the 
closer, there was not one that he could call 
his own, nothing at all, in fact, save the flick- 
er and flame of a passion, the lawlessness of 
one desire, a determination fixed and reso- 
lute to possess that girl. 

* She is right to be afraid,” he muttered. 

It had begun to snow; the cool flakes were 
grateful, exhilarating too, and as he strode 
on up the avenue again there came to him a 
sense of larger life, the freedom that eagles 
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know; his lungs expanded with fresh odors ; 
beyond was a new horizon, brutally beauti- 
ful, wholly solid, dreamless and real, and in 
it, fairer than the desire of a fallen god, was 
Myrrha—aglow with gold. 

At once he understood himself. Other 
men had infirmities, he was sound—no gas- 
tritis called good tasté, none of that obesity 
of the mind which is known as decorum, no 
rheumatism of the nerves, none of the an- 
chylosis of rectitude. He was an ambition 
animated, one with which nothing should 
interfere. No, nothing; and as he repeated 
those two words, unconsciously yet surely 
the old world recommendation, 'v@6z Ge- 
avtov had been put in practice. He knew 
and was confident of—himself. Myrrha 
indeed was adorable, another Psyche. Yet 
had she been sister to the Harpies it would 
have mattered now not inthe least. Beauty, 
genius, virtue, or the lack of them, anything - 
and everything he was aware could be 
talked away, yet never wealth. It was that 
she represented, and it was that he proposed 
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to get. At the moment, had some newer 
Diogenes flashed a lantern, it would have 
disclosed not a man but an aim. 

Between conception and accomplishment, 
however, there is a margin, and there is also 
fatality ; or, if you prefer, there is that chain 
of circumstance, the interconnection of cause 
and effect in which we are all immeshed. 
On the morrow the highroad which Quain 
had discovered became suddenly tortuous 
and obscure. Mr. Attersol sent for him. 

“Oswald,” he began at once, “Myrrha 
has told me what occurred yesterday. 
Don’t let it happen again” — 

“T love her,” Quain with blunt boldness 
retorted. “And she loves me.” 

Mr, Attersol nodded. “I dare say you 
both think ‘so, but it is a mistake”— 

“ Mistake!” 

“Don’t interrupt me. Isaid mistake, that 
is sufficient. The other evening you spoke 
of going to Florida; if you still wish, you 
may.” 

And as Quain said nothing he added: 
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“In any event, you will, until further notice, 
oblige me by discontinuing your visits to 
the house. That will do.” 

Before the window of the cage to which 
Quain’s stool had been removed, he found, 
after this interview, four men in line. As he 
raised the curtain, the first man handed in a 
cheque and glared savagely. 

‘‘ Another minute,” he declared, “and I 
would: have had it protested.” 

* Protest and be damned,” Quain gnashed 
back. And to him, to the others, he tossed 
out money ragefully, without a second 
counting, indifferent of results. He was 
furious, angry with fate, angry with the 
world. ‘ 

“Here, Brisbane,” he called. And relin- 
quishing his stewardship to an under-clerk, 
in half an hour he was at Myrrha’s door. 

But Miss Attersol was not at home. He 
went away, idled at a club, and returning 
‘rang again. The answer was the same. 
After an hour’s interval, he reappeared. 
This time he was admitted, 
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As the girl entered the drawing-room, he 
almost sprang at her. 

“Do you know what your father says? 
Iam not to come here. I told him I loved 
you; I told him, too, that you loved me. 
He says it is a mistake. Is it a mistake, 
Myrrha? Don’t you love me?” 

Her hands were in his, his eyes in hers. 
The question he saw was needless, but he 
repeated it with all a true lover’s show of 
poignant anxiety. 

“Don’t you, Myrrha?” 

She drew her hands away; but her eyes 
still rested in his own, and it was with her 
eyes she answered. 

At once his arm was about her. “ For- 
ever ?”’ he cried, in a voice in which there 
was a reminiscence of the stage. “ For- 
ever? Myrrha, tell me, you will not 
change?” 

The girl smiled, yet such a joyless smile, 
one which was nearer to tears than to 
laughter. 

“ He will never consent, Oswald ”— 
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With the bravest gesture he interrupted: 

“ And what of that? I may be poor, but 
I have two arms, They are all in all for 
you.” 

The girl shook her head: ‘ It is not that. 
He told me last night that it would break 
his heart if I did not give you up.” 

“ And you?” 

“T told him it would break mine if I did.” 

Well?” 

“We will have to wait, Oswald. He told 
me I would kill him. He said ’— 

From beyond came a jostle of portiére 
rings. The girl turned. At the door her 
father stood, his hand on the curtain. For 
a second that seemed a minute no one 
spoke, then Mr, Attersol motioned : 

“ Myrrha, go to your room.” 

He had spoken quietly, in the low voice 
he used when he wished to impress, and 
dumbly the girl obeyed. 

“Now, sir,” he added to Quain, “ will 
you explain what you mean by disobeying 
my orders?” 
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“In matters of this sort, Mr. Attersol, 
orders are not for you to give, nor for me 
to receive. I love Myrrha, and I propose 
to make her my wife.” 

“And you propose also, I imagine, to 
support her on money taken from the 
till "— 

What?” 

In that one word which he propelled with 
teeth and tongue there were angers, men- 
aces too, great enough to have deterred any 
one not wholly sure of his ground. Mr. 
Attersol, however, did not appear to notice 
the interruption. He continued in the same 
tone in which he had begun: 

“Mr. Brisbane discovered an error in 
your accounts to-day. There are others, I 
presume. But even otherwise, one is suf- 
ficient. Your services are no longer re- 
quired.” 

Quain consulted his finger-tips. The hot 
wrath seemed to have gone. He looked 
down and away, and then up at his judge. 

“Do you mean ”— 
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“There is another matter. Your father 
intrusted me with a sum of money to be 
given to you at my discretion. It amounts 
now to about two hundred thousand. The 
income will be paid as long as you remain 
out of this country.” 

He turned and touched a bell. A servant 
entered. 

“ Harris, get Mr. Quain his hat. Miss 
Attersol will not be at home to him in 
future.” 

A metaphysician will, if you let him, tell 
you that Time is a category of thought, a 
figment of fancy, the shadow of that which 
is not, a baseless appearance which imagina- 
tion creates. Quain was not a metaphysi- 
cian. In his brain were two compartments. 
One held the present, the other the future, 
and during that night he examined them 
both. The two hundred thousand dollars 
assumed a variety of entrancing shapes and 
danced seductively before him. But how 
slight and trumpery they seemed in com- 
parison to the glare which the parade of 
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twenty million created. It was dazzling, 
nothing less. Yet why, he wondered, why 
might it not be perfectly practicable to use 
the one as means to the other? His dis- 
missal and the reason of it, the banishment 
which had ensued, affected him remotely ; it 
was of these things that he thought. Surely 
the money which had been left to him was 
not money which Mr. Attersol could retain. 
There were certainly courts and codes 
enough to prevent him. And with that 
money it would not be difficult to support 
Myrrha until Mr. Attersol concluded to 
leave the planet and the twenty million 
behind. 

Manifestly he could not live forever. 
Quain’s keen nostrils had already detected 
about him some trace of that aroma of fresh 
earth which is the pre-symptom of decay, 
and of Myrrha he now wasconfident. With 
two hundred thousand then for the needs 
of the present, of the future he felt secure. 

These preoccupations resulted ina con- 
sultation with a member of the bar which 
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robbed him of much of his serenity. To 
begin with, there was not a thing except Mr. 
Attersol’s own unwitnessed statement to go 
on. The records in the surrogate’s office 
were examined ; the will of Quain’s father 
was not on file. In the total absence of evi- 
dence, any action which might be instituted 
would be thrown out of court. There was 
but one course possible—threats. And 
Quain consenting, a letter was prepared and 
sent—one of those communications, at once 
courteous and ferocious, which are the aver- 
age lawyer’s stock in trade, At the expira- 
tion of a fortnight, no reply having been 
received, a second and more aggressive 
missive was despatched. The result was 
identical, and the attorney stepped out. 

A month or two later, and Quain had so 
nearly run his tether that acceptance of Mr. 
Attersol’s offer seemed obligatory. But an 
incident prevented. Chance took him into 
a gambling-house and permitted him to win. 
The next day he returned and won again. 
Thereafter he became an habitué, sometimes 
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winning, sometimes losing, but managing 
usually to get out ahead of the game. In 
the course of these diversions he made an 
acquaintance—a fat man with a hook in his 
nose and a jocular, cockney swing to his 
talk. In the lengthening evenings the two 
became intimate. They had séances over 
the bottle and exchanged cigars. One 
night Quain drank too much and unbur- 
dened himself. 

“And I say, Isaacstein,” he announced, 
by way of conclusion, “that old scoundrel 
out of the way, and Iam up to my neck in 
millions,”’ 

Meanwhile he had written to Myrrha let- 
ters overflowing with rhetoric and pearls of 
thought. The answers were simple, but 
they were steadfast. And once hazard 
brought them face to face in the street. 
The interview was brief, yet it sufficed to 
show him that the girl was unchanged, per- 
haps unchangeable. And once he encoun- 
tered Mrs. Smithwick, who had not in the 
least understood the cause of her brother-in- 
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law's edict and was inclined to condole with 
the young man in consequence. 

But after the unburdening alluded to, 
Isaacstein took him in hand. 

“You should helope,” he kept saying. 
“Why, bless your sweet soul, the old toff 
will come down then quick enough, and 
don’t you slip up and forget it.” 

The value of this counsel was not to be 
talked away; the difficulty lay in its ob- 
servance. Meanwhile, Parkhurst aiding, the 
gambling-house had been closed, and at the 
races Quain was not fortunate. The mod- 
ern Lochinvar has got to have enough in 
his waistcoat pocket to satisfy hotel-keepers 
and ticket agents, and at this juncture 
Quain was broke. But Isaacstein had not 
consumed whiskey and time for fun. 

“ Hosvald, listen to me. You can’t do 
this job halone. You need a pal. Vat vill 
my share be if I show you ’ow and pull you 
through ? Talk square, and let’s be hat it.” 

It was then the 1st of May. On the 13th 
the Attersol household removed to New- 
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port. On that day two cheques, payable to 
bearer and signed Richard Attersol, were 
presented and paid. Of the amount thus 
collected Isaacstein received a fourth, the 
bookmakers the balance, a circumstance 
which annoyed Isaacstein thoroughly. Two 
days later another cheque was prepared and 
paid. Before the proceeds could be lost 
Quain and Isaacstein were in Newport. 
There the young man, without bothering 
with the bagatelles of the door, crossed the 
lawn and entered the room where Myrrha 
and her aunt were at tea. 

And now, as he stood alone in that 
room, it was these things that came back to 
him. He had work to do, however; and, 
running his hand again through the tangles 
of his hair, visibly he composed himself to 
do it. But meanwhile all thought of elope- 
ment had evaporated. 

“Tf he makes that will to-night,” he 
muttered, “‘we are done for,” 
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TWENTY MILLION—LESS TEN PER CENT 


“THE jig’s up.” 

In a sailors’ dram-shop Isaacstein, loung- 
ing against the bar, was eying a thick glass 
thimble in which there was rot-gut. But as 
the words reached him he looked up, his 
yellow eyes charged with queries. 

“Vat? Vat vas that you said?” 

Succinctly, one after another, yet in a 
voice inaudible six inches away, Quain 
related the incidents of the afternoon. As 
the tale continued, Isaacstein’s nostrils con- 
tracted and bunched until he seemed all 
nose, until he seemed as though he were 
inhaling the fetidest of assafcetida. 

“T don’t like that,’ he snarled, when 
Quain had finished. ‘‘I don’t like that at 
all.” And emptying the thimble he added: 
“Let’s be hout of this. I must think.” 
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A moment, and they were in an alley; 
beyond was a wharf on which freight was 
piled. ’Longshoremen were busy there, and 
at the extremity a man, swinging a lantern, 
was shouting hoarsely at the night. It 
was a spot quite suited to meditative 
chat. 

“The thing that stumps me,”’ Quain con- 
tinued, “is the will. If he signs it to-night, 
there is no use.” 

Isaacstein drove his hands into his pock- 
ets, and in fine bulldog fashion wobbled 
his head. . 

“He sha’n’t.”’ 

And as Quain contented himself with 
staring, Isaacstein, his head still nodding, 
but more slowly now to the dawn of under- 
standing which he saw breaking in the 
young man’s face, stared back. 

“He sha’n’t. Ve'll prevent him. Ve'll 
prevent the old toff, that’s vat ve’ll do, 
von’t ve, Hosvald? It vouldn’t be nice of 
us not to, vould it, Hosvald?” 

From the entrance to the alley a small 
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mongrel emerged, barking uncertainly, the 
tail between its legs. 

“He vould regret it, wouldn’t he, Hos- 
vald, all the rest of his death?” 

“But how? How are we going to”— 

“How?” Isaacstein turned; the mon- 
grel had approached circuitously, uncertain 
still. 

“Dere’s ‘a nice little dog. Dere’s a 
werry nice little dog,” he gurgled seduc- 
tively. ‘Vas a nice little doggie, vasn’t 
you?’”’ 

And presently, through sweet beguiling 
words, the small beast suffered itself to be 
taken and patted on the head. 

“Yes, vas a remarkably nice little dog,” 
Isaacstein continued ; and, drawing a phial 
from his waistcoat, with one hand he caught 
the animal by the neck, then passing the 
stopper between its lips, let~it fall back 
lifeless and limp. 

“It vas quite dead, Hosvald. Kick it 
and see.” 

Quain shook his head. “It would never 
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work. I doubt if they’d let me in, to begin 
with, and even otherwise, I should be sus- 
pected at once.” 

‘“‘Of course, Hosvald, so you vould, if 
you go to the front door and tell the ’ouse- 
keeper hall habout it. But vy should you 
do that? Vy shouldn’t you go in by the 
vindow, by the old toff’s vindow, and no one 
the viser, not even himself?” 

“Well, what then?” 

“Vat then? Vy, Hosvald, ven they take 
him his gruel in the morning they find he 
had a fit in the night. There'll be no 
hodor, Hosvald. Look at that little doggie, 
Hosvald. All the doctors in the vorld 
couldn’t tell but vat that little doggie just 
died of old hage. ’Ave you had you’ sup- 
per, Hosvald? Vell, see there now. No 
man vas brave on an hempty stomach. 
Come vid me, Hosvald; come vid you’ 
farder.”’ 

On the main street was an eating-house, 
a whitewashed room, the ceiling astragaled 
and arabesqued with flies, the walls fes- 
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tooned with alluring invitations—liver and 
bacon, ham and eggs, coffee and cakes, 
corned-beef hash, all kinds of pie. 

“Tt isn’t Delmonico’s,”’ said Isaacstein, in 
gracious apology. “But then, Lord love 
you, ve von’t ’ave to pay tventy-five dollars 
for a steak.” 

“And vat did the ladies do now?” he 
began anew, when food and flies had at last 
been brought. ‘“ Vat did Miss Myrrha say 
ven you valked in and kind of took ’em 
unavares? And vat did her aunt say, and 
vat did you say tothem? Come, Hosvald, 
tell you’ farder hail about it.” 

“Myrrha didn’t say anything. What the 
deuce would you expect her to say? The 
old lady looked a bit rattled at first, but she 
picked up the paper and began about some 
bloody Englishman or other who is lost— 
Lord Cloden, I think.—I say, waiter, haven’t 
you any baldheaded potatoes?”’ 

“Vat Henglishman did you say, Hosvald ? 
Vat Henglishman?”’ 

“ Cloden, the viscount, marquis, or some- 
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thing or other of Cloden. Why?” and 
Quain looked up from his plate. 

“And he vas lost?” 

“So the Herald says—gone astray in the 
upper reaches of the Amazon.” 

Isaacstein nodded. “I knew his farder 
vell, A damned hold scoundrel, a svindler, 
Hosvald—that’s vat he vas, and his farder 
before ’im. A bad lot, Hosvald. He did 
Moss & Lewes in Golden Square. He 
did my sister-in-law’s cousin Cohen, of 
Finsbury Pavement. He knew more than 
they did—more than they did, Hosvald ! 
No, but he did, and that vas the most I 
could say of any hearl in the peerage. Vell, 
and then vat?” 

“‘ Nothing—there was nothing else. The 
old lady seemed to think it would be charm- 
ing to have the beggar meet Myrrha and 
marry her; but Myrrha didn’t take to the 
scheme at ail.” 

“Of course not! The hidea! A young 
lady like herself! Vat vould she vant for 
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vald, I’ve seen him. Hosvald, I don’t mind 
telling you he tried a post-hobit on me— 
damme if he didn’t—and not a stick to post- 
hobit on, not a stump. Nothing, Hosvald, 
nothing. Hit vas cruel. But I vas onto 
"im, Hosvald, I know ’em root and branch. 
He vouldn’t suit Miss Myrrha at all. Vell, 
and then vat?” 

“Then what? Why, then I asked her to 
go with me, and just when she said she 
would her father sent for me. I told you 
the whole thing an hour ago, What’s the 
use in going over it again?” 

‘“ Her farder’s room, Hosvald? That vas 
just over the balcony, vasn’t it? ‘And 
over ’and, and there you are. That vas it, 
vasn’t it, Hosvald?” 

“There you are, if you like. The coast is 
free; I sha’n’t interfere. But I won't go 
myself.” 

“ Not for tventy million, Hosvald? Not 
for tventy million? Vy, Hosvald, think ; 
vith tventy million you could say the World 
vas mine! And, Hosvald—now do take a 
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little more of the steak, just this little—and, 
Hosvald, no hodor. You should schmell 
that little doggie now. Nohodor, It hall 
evaporates. Not a thing, Hosvald, on me 
‘onor. Art failure, they vill say. Lord 
love you, Hosvald, they’ve said it a thousand 
times before. They'll say it this time too. 
Vy, Hosvald, I’d do it meself if I vas to get 
the plum. But you see I haint, Only ten 
per chent, which you might ’ave called it 
tventy. But there, Hosvald, you'll do the 
square thing by you’ farder. I know you vill, 
Hosvald.—Hay, vaiter! Vere’sthe brandy?” 

Quain pushed his plate aside and looked 
over at the Jew. 

“What is the stuff, anyway? Chloro- 
form?” 

Benignantly, with that indulgence which 
superior wisdom brings, Isaacstein smiled. 
Before he could reply the waiter approached 
and lolled, affectionately familiar, against 
the table, ready to join in the conversation, 
to take a seat too, and share in the brandy 
as well. 
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“ Hot, isn’t it? You gentlemen are stran- 
gers, ben’t you? Going to pass the summer 
here ?” 

“Vat vas that to you? Be hoff!” 

The man scowled and withdrew. 

Isaacstein’s smile, overcast for a second, 
reappeared : 

“ Take this, Hosvald, it vill do you good. 
No, Hosvald, no vater, take it neat. 
Zere, that’s something like. No, Hosvald, 
it vasn’t chloroform, it vas, h’m, it vas, h’m, 
it vas 7ydrocyanic,” 

The effort at that 7 must have made the 
acid seem ludicrously impotent, or else the 
brandy was taking effect, for Quain laughed 
outright. 

“TI say, Isaacstein, you remind me of a 
character in a novel, You are ornate, use- 
ful, beautiful to behold. You charm, 
There radiate from you emanations that 
clothe me with delight. You are frank—a_ 
quality which is rare, But you have no 
conscience, which is commonplace, Every- 
body should cultivate one, though it be but 
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for the pleasure of enjoying its qualms. 
Now be conscientious for a second, and tell 
me where you stole that stuff.” 

“Vere?” Isaacstein put a finger to his 
nose and for a moment seemed lost in reflec- 
tion, “I vill tell you vere. I vill tell you 
—haftervards.” 

Quain contemplated the _ table-cloth. 
When he looked up, all sign of hilarity had 
gone, 

“See here, a fellow doesn’t do a thing 
of that sort off-hand. He has got to kill 
phantom after phantom; he has to have 
done it time and again in fancy before 
he can do it in fact. He must have accus- 
tomed his nerves to the idea.” 

“ And must a fellow haccustom his nerves 
to the hidea of preserving his life before he 
does anything to the other fellow vat has 
got him by the throat? Must he, Hosvald? 
Vat did the old toff say habout those - 
cheques? Tell you’ farder again, Hosvald, 
tell im again. Those little bits of paper can 
string hout into ten years, Hosvald. Vould- 
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n’t you like to ‘ave ’em back? Vouldn’t you 
like to ’ave ’em hin you’ pocket? Vouldn’t 
you like to ’ave the vill there, too? 
Vouldn’t you like to ’ave Miss Myrrha? 
Vouldn’t you like tventy million? ‘Tventy, 
Hosvald, hevery penny hof it except my ten 
per chent. Vy, of course you vould, Hos- 
vald, and nothing to prevent you except 
you’ conscience. You shouldn’t ’ave no 
such thing habout you, Hosvald; give it to 
the vaiter, And you haint frank vith you’ 
farder neither, Hosvald, you haint frank 
vith him as he is vith you. You don’t tell 
him little things. You like to tease you’ 
hold farder, don’t you, Hosvald? You 
don’t vant him to know that you hintend 
to do the job by yourself and bilk him 
hout of his ten per chent. You don’t 
vant ’im to know that, eh, Hosvald, me 
boy?” 

“ Idiot!” Quain snarled in exasperation. 

“That vas it, Hosvald. Habuse you’ 
hold farder, hinsult you’ hold farder. He 
don’t mind; he’ll go vid you, Hosvald ; 
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he’ll give you a lift, Hosvald; he’ll stand 
guard, Hosvald.” 

And lowering his voice the Jew leaned 
across the table. 

“There haint no moon.” 

Isaacstein dropped back in his seat, heav- 
ily, with the air of one who has had his say. 
But his eyes were on Quain, as were Quain’s 
on him. And for awhile both sat, without 
a word, without a motion, staring at one 
another, until at last the Jew began to nod 
his head, as he had done on the wharf, then 
both stood up and passed into the night. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE HUSHING OF IT 


“THE requirements in Rhode Island are 
the same as in New York. ‘Two witnesses 
are sufficient.” And Bancroft handed to Mr, 
Attersol a will which he had just prepared. 

“It seems a pity,” he added, in reference 
perhaps to the provisions of the instru- 
ment. ’ 

But Mr. Attersol did not seem to hear. 
He held the paper to the light of a lamp, 
lost in its clauses. Bancroft went to the 
window. A gale was blowing, and the 
waters had recommenced their surge. 

“By the way, I omitted to tell you. 
When I left town this morning, Mr. Brisbane 
asked me to say that a cheque for seven 
thousand had come from Philadelphia. It 
had not your new mark on it, and he threw 
it out.” 
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“Ah! It had been cashed, then?” 

“ By the Philadelphia Trust. They have 
taken it up, of course.” 

Mr. Attersol raised his eyes. ‘ Do you 
mean ”’— 

“Yes, they turned it over to Byrnes.” 

The document which Mr. Attersol held 
shook as though caught by the gale with- 
out. “Do they—have they—did Mr. Bris- 
bane seem to have any—er—any suspi- 
cions ?” 

“He said it was Quain,” the lawyer 
answered shortly. 

The will fell from the old man’s hand, and 
he stooped laboriously to recover it. But 
Bancroft crossed the room and picked it up 
before Mr. Attersol could reach it. 

“Thank you. I think”— He turned, 
tottering a little, and seated himself. 
“What nonsense!” he cried abruptly. 
“Brisbane is a fool. The cheque is right 
enough. I wish you would wire him to- 
night, Bancroft ’— 

“ Certainly, sir, if you wish, But do you 
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not think that such lenience, particularly as 
it seems to have happened before ”— 

“Tt won't happen again, I will see to 
that. In any event, Brisbane has no right 
to say it is Quain.” 

“But it is Quain, sir.” 

Mr, Attersol waved a hand impatiently. 

“Wire to Brisbane, and let the matter 
drop.” . 

“Tt shall be as you wish, sir, of course. 
But as he put my name on it too’— 

“What !” 

“The cheque was made payable to me; 
the indorsement made it payable to bearer. 
It was because of that Brisbane spoke. Of 
course, the Trust people will want my testi- 
mony. As to the payee, there is not a 
doubt. The teller described him—red hair, 
squat features, projecting teeth.” 

“We must hush it up.” 

The old man had turned ; he was livid, 
his head shaking with palsy. With one 
hand he grasped the arm of the chair, but 
the other was shaking, too. 
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“ Bancroft, we must hush it up.” 

The lawyer raised his eyebrows. “It is 
compounding a felony, sir. But even 
otherwise, the law should take its course. 
The fellow is an unmitigated scoundrel. 
You put him from your office, from your 
house ; I need not remind you of the man- 
ner in which he conducted himself here this 
afternoon. His incarceration, it seems to 
me, is but a duty.” 

Mr. Attersol looked down and away, hes- 
itant, perplexed. 

“You love her still, do you not?” he 
asked at last. . 

“ Myrrha? Love her? Why, Mr. Atter- 
sol, I would give my life for her.” 

The old man nodded. “And I my two 
hands were she yours to-day.” 

There had come a strange pathos to his 
voice, and to his great haggard eyes and 
tormented brows a look wistful in its melan- 
choly. 

“He is her brother; we must hush it 
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The words had struggled from beneath 
the breath, but in them was the crash of 
thunder. Bancroft started. The room 
seemed to be turning round. 

“T need not tell you of it all, nor would 
you care to know. We”—and as the mono- 
syllable dropped from the old man, he made 
a gesture so significant in the remoteness 
which it evoked that it dispensed with 
explanations—“ we were to have been 
married, but at the time there were ob- 
stacles. It was at his birth she died. It 
was the sin of my life, and terrible has been 
the penalty. It is killing me, as long since 
it killed her.” 

For a second he paused, a hand before 
his eyes ; but presently it fell again, and the 
confession continued. 

“Years after, when Myrrha was still a 
child, her mother learned the truth. It 
broke her heart. I think it killed her too ; 
she was never the same again. In every 
way I have been punished. And yet, as 
God sees me now, I did my best for the boy. 
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He was my son in everything but name. I 
should have left him half of what I have. 
It was the sentiment I saw developing be- 
tween him and Myrrha which forced me to 
act as I did. Tell me, do you think she 
still cares?” 

“It is horrible,” the young man muttered 
to himself. 

But Mr. Attersol must have heard or 
divined the words, for he raised his palsied 
hands in testimony and cried aloud: 

“Tt is worse ; it is life.” 

Then he sank back shuddering, overcome 
by the changes of the tragedy he had un- 
rolled ; and for a while there was silence in 
that room. 

“You should tell her,” said Bancroft at 
last, very gently. 

As though issuing from the mists of 
dream Mr. Attersol answered, “I know it.” 
Then he hesitated again and added: “ But 
Ican’t. Nor in my place could you, could 
any one. I have tried. I have sought the 
courage—I have failed.” 
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Again he hesitated, dejected still ; but at 
once, in a tone curiously humble, the tone of 
one imploring the alms of advice, furtively 
yet almost hopefully too, with that singular 
air which says Fate has done its worst, he 
began anew : 

“Might it not be, if we offered him a 
lump sum to renounce Myrrha—and as 
alternative, arrest—might it not be that he 
would accept? I say a lump sum. He 
would have had half my property. This is 
not a moment to be paltry. Suppose I 
offer a million, two, five even; that should 
satisfy, should it not?” 

“Any one else, yes; but him—never. 
When a hyena has eaten, he is at peace 
with the world. But when were covetous- 
ness, crime, and folly filled? They are 
insatiable, and so is he’’— 

“He is my son,” the old man interrupted, 
and then interrupting himself he added: 
“My son! He is myself. The covetous- 
ness, crime, and folly that are in him are my 
own. It was from me he took them; they 
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are the legacies of my flesh. My covetous- 
ness has been the ruin of hundreds; my 
crime preceded his birth; but it was my 
folly to think that, criminal and covetous as 
I have been, I could elude the finger of 
God. There cannot be two hells, but there 
is one, and men such as I bear it in their 
hearts. You are right. I know my punish- 
ment is incomplete. Send for her. I will 
tell her, and then, God willing, I will turn 
my face to the wall.” 

Bancroft raised a hand in protest. 

“Tt was not that which I meant, Mr. At- 
tersol; indeed it was not. It was my dread, 
one which we all share,a dread which each 
day is increasing into conviction,that the 
disposition of your property will not affect 
Myrrha’s feelings toward him in the least. 
It is that which should be counteracted,” he 
added a little lamely, confused perhaps by 
the length of his own preamble, perhaps too 
by the vehemence of the old man’s remorse, 
“That was what I meant, that and that 
only.” 
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But Mr. Attersol did not appear to no- 
tice, to heed even. | 

“ Bring her to me. Is it late? Find her 
maid, then, and have her called. Perhaps— 
yes, I had best see her alone. But come to 
me afterward. Iam not well, and that will 
should be signed.” 

He had risen, and putting his hands on 
Bancroft’s shoulders looked him in the face. 
“Afterward’”—he accentyated the word 
with wider meaning—“ afterward tell her 
how I have suffered. And, Arthur, should 
she become your wife, be true to her—there, 
I know you will. But never let her endure 
because of you, what her mother did be- 
cause of me.” 

Bancroft turned; the old man watched 
him go, Then,in shame of his daughter’s 
coming shame of him, he lowered the light 
to but a knot of gold and blue. 


CHAPTER V 
CORONER’S VERDICT—“ HEART FAILURE” 


' “DERE it goes, Hosvald.” 

From the road that skirted the house 
Quain and Isaacstein peered. First the 
lights on the ground floor had been extin- 
guished, then others on the floor above ; 
alone a glimmer from the room occupied by 
Mr. Attersol remained; but now that had 
gone, the house itself seemed to have 
retreated. Under it pits had formed, and 
out of them an obscurity crept which effaced 
and devoured the lawn. Above, a black- 
ness, brooding yet somnolent, enveloped 
the sky. The gale had Jessened, but from 
beyond a swirl of waters put an accent on 
the gloom. 

“Vas you ready?” 

From a pocket the Jew drew a handker- 
chief, black silk slit in three places, which 
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he arranged about the young man’s face 
and head. 

Quain readjusted it to his liking. “Should 
anything occur ’’— 

“Lord love you, Hosvald, nothing vill.” 

“Hold your tongue. Should anything 
occur, go back to that place where we had 
supper. In five minutes I'll be there— 
unless I happen to be detained.” 

There was a wall to be crossed, the 
devoured lawn as well, and to Isaacstein 
abruptly he seemed to have been engulfed 
by the night. Silently yet swiftly, with the 
noiselessness of the ocelot, he reached the 
house, and there, at the veranda steps, 
crouched and listened. But there was 
nothing—the swirl of waters merely, the 
hush of locusts, the beating of his heart. 
Reassured he loosened and removed his 
shoes, placing them carefully on a step, 
close to a pillar, where even in haste and 
possible excitement they could readily be 
found. Then at once the ascent of the 
pillar began, and continued through sheer 
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strength of arm and knee, until, a projecting 
ledge aiding, he swung himself bodily on to 
the roof and landed there, acrobatically, on 
the tips of his toes. 

But the roof creaked a little, and he 
remained very still, The handkerchief had 
slipped a trifle, and he rearranged it prop- 
etly. That window was the one, and he 
fell to wondering whether it might not be 
bolted. It was a thing of which he had not 
thought before, and he marvelled a little at 
himself. And that light! But it was such 
a thread that he decided it must come from 
a night lamp. 

“ After all,” he reflected, “I can stand 
here an hour, if I like, and ask myself 
questions at the rate of one a second, or I 
canact. The latter course is, I fancy, what 
Isaacstein would prefer. Now, vere is the 
shtuff ?” 

But the little bottle was safe enough. 
Tightening the knot of the handkerchief, 
he approached the window and put his fin- 
gers tentatively on the cross-piece, tenta- 
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tively yet presently authoritatively, for it 
had moved, and authoritatively still he 
raised and raised it, until the spring, catch- 
ing, snapped out feebly a minute gun of 
alarm. 

‘* Who's there?” 

In circumstances not necessarily similar, 
but cognate, men of experience, of learning, 
men of what it is usual to term the world, 
have asked and will ask just such a thing as 
that without, it may be, awaiting any definite 
reply. It is true Mr. Attersol was expecting 
his daughter, but heretofore such visits as 
she had made had been effected in a less 
circuitous fashion ; invariably she had come 
through the door. Then, too, what window 
of its own volition raised itself ? Mr. Atter- 
sol’s curiosity was therefore quite natural, 
but that curiosity promptly gave way to a 
sentiment in which there was anger, and in 
which there was terror, too. 

The rationale of fear is simple—it is the 
dread of the Unknown. And before any 
circumstantial answer to that question coufd 
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have been received, abruptly at his side the 
Unknown surged—a Thing which he could 
see yet not discern, which he could feel yet 
not describe, a form vague yet undeter- 
mined, nebulous yet solid, gigantic yet 
dwarfed—a Thing which like the wave of 
the sea dashed him back on the chair from 
which he had half risen, pinioned him there, 
overwhelmed him, suffocated him, and left 
him drowned. 

“It was easier than I thought,” the Thing 
reflected. “And so this is after. For the 
last hour I have been wondering how I 
should feel. I seem to feel hot. Nothing 
else.” 

But in reflecting the Thing had not been 
inactive ; it had restoppered and repocketed 
a phial, turned up the light, and then trying 
the door and finding it unlocked, it had 
turned the key. 

“There, and now to work.” 

In the chair Mr, Attersol lay; his great 
haggard eyes protruding, the mouth open, 
the tongue curled. But the muscles of the 
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neck no longer twitched, the head was 
quiet, and the hands were still. 

“I must rearrange that.” 

And very adroitly and swiftly he closed 
the eyes, the mouth; turned the head a 
little on the shoulder, folded the hands on 
the lap, put the body into the attitude of 
one whom sleep has overtaken, and fumbled 
in a pocket which he remembered of old. 

If the will was already signed, it was in 
the safe, he was convinced ; and with a key 
which he had found he busied himself with 
the lock, one which lacked complexity, for at 
a turn the door opened of itself, disclosing 
a vista of drawers and lettered pigeon-holes. 
The compartment marked /¥V contained but 
one paper, the plan and diagram of a wharf. 
Perplexed, he opened at random a drawer ; 
it was partially filled, and he was about to 
rummage through the contents, when the 
question he had heard five minutes before 
leaped to his own lips—there was some one 
at the door. 

Like a rat surprised he wheeled, all his 
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senses concentrated yet alert. Behind the 
woodwork there was detection, recognition 
perhaps, and remotely the electric chair. 
To the palms of his hands perspiration 
started, and from his forehead drops fell 
beneath the handkerchief on his face. 
Then there came another knock, louder 
this time—a knock that exacted admittance, 
one that rang out imperatively and echoed 
reverberant through the silence of the hall. 
He could yet go, he told himself. There 
was yet time. Yet did he now go with- 
out the will, without the cheques, he might 
better have remained away—far better, in- 
deed; and in that paralyzing uncertainty 
which fright provides, he crouched, un- 
determined still. Then abruptly his brain 
became a rendezvous of terrors. In men- 
tal flashlights he saw his entrance ob- 
served, his identity discovered; he told 
himself that Isaacstein, perhaps, had sold 
him out; that the police were there behind 
that door, beneath that veranda, too; that 
the house was surrounded; that there was 
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no escape, not one; and instinctively, with 
an unformed resolve to defend himself 
to the last, he drew out and clutched a 
knife. 

But why had that imperious knocking 
ceased? The echoes had subsided, the hall 
was silent again—no, there was the sound 
of footsteps; but those footsteps—yes, 
there could be no mistake, those footsteps” 
were going away. 

He had not dared to breathe; but as the 
sound of those footsteps retreated and died 
in the distance, he stood up, tremulous with 
the excess of emotion still, but himself, 
his mind dispossessed and vacated of its 
horrors. It was Mrs. Smithwick, no doubt, 
Myrrha perhaps, who had come on some 
unimportant errand, and finding the door 
locked had concluded that Mr. Attersol was 
asleep and had returned suspicionless as 
before. 

That was the explanation of it all; in the 
relief it brought him he found the leisure 
to smile, and turned again to the drawer. 
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Bills, vouchers, letters ; he was looking for 
none of these things. He closed it and 
looked at the pigeon-holes once more. 
The will might be in Z, under the head of 
“Testament,” and hurriedly he examined 
the papers that were there—bonds of a 
turnpike road, defaulted presumably, and in 
any event worthless; a bundle of stock of 
a traction company, and a receipt from the 
Telephone Service. 

“TJ can understand he locks that up,” 
mused Quain. “But where is the will? 
Where are the cheques? Certainly he 
pointed to the safe this afternoon.” 

His eyes roamed again over the pigeon- 
holes and lighted on Q. Ah! it was there 
the cheques were, he could tell them by 
the edges. Yes, both of them; and with 
a glance he thrust them in a pocket. Now 
for the will, Where could it be? An 
hour, two even, would be insufficient to go 
over every paper in that safe; and yet did 
he not assure himself regarding it, he might 
almost as well have remained away. .Might 
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it be that the old man had it about him? 
Of that it were easy to assure himself, and 
he turned to where he lay. mn 

Was it intuition, or was it the influence of 
that occult force which some of us recog- 
nize and none can explain, that compelled 
him, even as he turned, to look not at the 
door but above it? Not a sound had he 
heard, yet the inexplicable drew his eyes 
that way; and as he looked, during one 
fleeting yet ever memorable second, behind 
the transom he saw a head that disappeared 
so suddenly that you or I might have ac- 
counted it an optical delusion, a phantom cre- 
ated according to the pathology of the case 
by the over-taxing of digestion or of nerves. 

But Quain offered himself no such ex- 
planation. A fear more paralyzing even 
than uncertainty glued him to the spot; he 
wanted to rush to the window, throw him- 
self down to the lawn, and be off, anywhere, 
afar from the accursed house—yet his eyes 
were fastened on that transom, his feet 
rooted to the floor. If conscious at all, it 
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was but of the immanence of fate, one that 
detained him there and would not suffer 
him to go. | 

A moment, it had passed. The door was 
quaking and shrieking beneath the violence 
of blows. The uproar and the life of it 
banished the catalepsy which had garroted 
his will; he raised a hand in testimony of 
his deliverance, and instantly he had use for 
it. The door flew oper. As though hurled 
from a catapult, Bancroft leaped at his 
throat. 

But the upraised hand, closed now and 
withdrawn, went out to meet the intruder, 
and fair on the forehead a blow to fell a 
bullock knocked him backward on the 
floor. He would have risen, but Quain 
gave him no time; there was a flash of 
steel, one gasp, and silence. 

“And it was of that I was afraid!” 

To convince himself, perhaps, of the idle- 
ness of it all, he gave the body a kick, not 
aggressive, but experimental, as an assur- 
ance that it was not a fake. 
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“Bah! What did I tell him this day? 
There are souls that have teeth, and mine 
have bitten. But now for the will.” 

Again he turned to where the old man 
lay, but hastily, fearful lest the household 
were aroused. In the breast pocket there 
was but a wallet; it was not there it could 
be, and he replaced it, querying still, when 
an oblong document that lay on the table 
caught his eye. Reaching over, he drew it 
to him. 

“ Know all men,’’ he began, but a cry 
interrupted—the cry of a heart that is break- 
ing, the cry of the alma perdita; a cry ago- 
nizing, resonant, lancinant with pain, with 
anguish, too, with despair, with love; a cry 
that filled the room with the moan of his 
name, passed into the night, and sank into 
stillness. 

In the doorway, clinging to the wainscot, 
Myrrha stood. His hand went to his face; 
the handkerchief was no longer there. 
When he looked again, the girl had fallen. 


CHAPTER VI 
EXIT OSWALD QUAIN 


“Yes, sir; Mr. Attersol is dead, but you 
are not to talk.” 

Bancroft would talk. The orders which 
the nurse had received and which that nurse 
proposed to obey were of no moment to 
him. He wanted to know everything at 
once, without delay. And as for the re- 
lapse with which he was menaced, it would 
come, and by express, unless his curiosity 
was there and then satisfied. But the nurse 
had not only received orders ; he knew his 
place, and knowing, too, that that place 
depended not on the patient who had not 
selected him, but on the physician who had, 
instantly pretended to be deaf and dumb. 
Besides, his tariff of ten dollars a day did 
not include the answering of fool questions. 

Bancroft had escaped heart puncture by a 
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centimetre, special dispensation or Quain’s 
inexperience. In addition, he was young, 
in tip-top trim, without an excess against 
him. “He had been unconscious for hours, 
but he had slept beautifully. Though 
physically weak with that weakness which 
blood-letting induces, mentally he was alert 
—so alert that the physician, who presently 
made his round, said that everything was 
going very nicely ; yet, as he would have 
said the same thing had the patient been 
comatose and moribund, Bancroft accepted 
it for what it was worth—nothing. 

“When am I to get up?” 

The doctor was feeling the young man’s 
pulse, gravely, his thoughts occupied with 
other things; but the question entangled 
them. He nodded—that sphinx-like nod 
which the profession practise before a 
mirror—and solicited an inspection of the 
tongue. 

“Tf I put it out, you will tell me to keep 
it out. You do my way first, and I may do 
yours. Answer my question.” 
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“When are we to get up, eh? Why, the 
moment we are able—the very moment.” 
And the physician smiled blandly, with that 
effrontery, that assumption of wisdom with 
which the practitioner conceals his paucity 
of thought. 

“ How strange that is, how very strange 
and queer! But I thank you for the con- 
ciseness of your reply. Now tell me, have 
they got him?” 

“The burglar ? Not that I have heard.” 

“How is Miss Attersol ?” 

“Quite as well as could be expected— 
quite as well, Dr. McMasters, with whom 
I have thought it advisable to consult and 
to whom I wired last night, will, I make no 
doubt, be here very shortly and confirm the 
opinion which I have advanced.” 

* JT don’t see, doctor, that you have 
advanced any, but we won’t argue over 
that. 1 think I will take a milk punch, and 
I think, too, I will take another nap.” 

“But we must not take it too strong. 
We have a touch of fever still. Modera- 
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tion must be our motto—moderation in 
all things.” And after more remarks of 
an equally scientific nature the doctor took 
his Cheshire-cat smile away. 

“Tdiot,” growled Bancroft as the door 
closed. 

“Yes, sir.” It was the nurse that re- 
plied. 

“And to think that I have to lie here 
when so much should be done.” 

But what possibilities of recuperation 
there are in strength of purpose and an un- 
vitiated constitution! In a space of time, 
which by comparison to the gravity of the 
wound was instructively brief, Bancroft was 
able to receive a visitor. 

Meanwhile his thoughts had been busy. 
He had not alone death to consider, but 
life—the life of one who was dearer to him 
than all things else, and whom the intestacy 
of her father left a prey to the wiles of that 
bandit. For he had recognized Quain at 
once. There was that in his carriage, in 
the length of his arms, which no mere mask 
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could disguise. One look through the tran- 
som had sufficed, and it was then the door 
had gone down, he too, and blood had been 
spilled. 

But whether Myrrha had detected the 
identity he was as yet uninformed. On his 
initial return to consciousness he was able 
to say but a word in regard to the prove- 
nance of the wound, to explain what the 
open window, the uproar and disarray had 
already suggested—that it was a burglar 
that had done the work. Then he had sunk 
back again into night ; yet, even as he sank, 
garnering ends and remnants of phrases, inti- 
mations of Mr. Attersol’s death and Myrrha’s 
disaster. 

Afterward, during the interminable parade 
of hours that passed him inactive and ban- 
daged in bed, he roamed through the past, 
out again into the future, ravening at the 
fate which had drawn him from that room 
before the will was signed, furious at the 
fatality which had prevented him from being 
there to eerie Quain when he came, deter- 
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mining even as he lay to land that highway- 
man in jail. 

The motor forces of human activity are 
gold and woman. It was the gold for 
which Quain had striven; the woman in 
the case was an incident. To Bancroft the 
woman was all. It was for her he was 
planning. And as his thoughts roamed 
forward and back, it was she that repre- 
sented the future. She might, he knew, 
never recompense him with more than a 
touch of the hand ; the embrace of her lithe 
white arms might be the destined bliss of 
another. But the love which little by little 
had grown within him until it mastered his 
being, though it gave no rights, brought 
duties, and those duties were every one to 
her. 

Of these duties, one, which the admission 
of the girl’s father had made imperative, 
was the ablation from her heart of all affec- 
tion for Quain. 

Another was the prevention of further 
enterprise on the part of that brigand. 
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To accomplish both, one thing was need- 
ful—Quain’s capture, papses anon: and im- 
prisonment. 

Unaware, indeed, that the spectacle which 
the girl had beheld had already enlightened 
her sufficiently, yet convinced that no one 
save himself now knew of the consanguinity 
which, had Mr. Attersol lived, would have 
prevented criminal proceedings, it was with 
the determination to let the assault go by 
the board, but to press the charge of for- 
gery, that he finally fitted himself to receive 
a detective who, on presentation of the 
Philadelphia draft, had been employed to 
shadow Quain. 

The man who was then admitted did not, 
however, look like a detective. There was 
nothing of the Central Office about him. 
He looked shabby, but not genteel; the 
air of one to whom the world owes a liv- 
ing and has shirked the debt. It was 
when he spoke that confidence came, for 
if uncertain of others he seemed quite 
sure of himself. 
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“He has been too quick for us, Mr. 
Bancroft,” he began, when the nurse had 
gone. “He was off before I got to his 
lodgings. It took me some time to discover 
he had come here. When I did, I followed. 
But he had cutagain. It was then I learned 
what had occurred. Am I wrong in think- 
ing it has altered your intentions?” 

“No. Before I wanted him shadowed. 
Now I want him sent up. You must find 
him, sergeant,” 

“Will it be forgery, sir, or felonious 
assault ?’”’ 

Bancroft stared. 

“You suspected, then ’— 

“TI knew. But I knew too late. Which 
is it to be, sir, or is it to be both?” 

“Forgery will do. Have you any idea 
where he is?” 

“Tf I hadn’t, I should not be here. It 
may take a little time, it may take longer, 
but in the end I can have him.” 

“Very good, sergeant. Terms which are 
satisfactory to you will be entirely satisfac- 
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tory to me. You will want something for 
your expenses, will you not?” 

The detective coughed. 

‘Hand me that cheque-book, will you, 
the red one on the table; and the pen. 

“ And now, sergeant,” he continued, when 
the red book had been replaced, “how 
did you get your clew?” 

“From the waiter in a restaurant where 
he went after leaving here.” 

Bancroft closed his eyes. It seemed 
hap-hazard, the chance of capture remote. 
While the detective was off on a false trail 
perhaps, and he either pinioned where he 
was, or it might be recovered and at his 
Wall Street desk, what was there to pre- 
vent Quain from swooping down on Myrrha 
and carrying her off in his ape-like arms? 
What, indeed, unless he gave her the facts? 
But at the moment she was in no condition 
to receive them. 

“ Sergeant,” he said suddenly, ‘“ money 
is of no moment in this matter, but it is an 
incentive. The sooner you arrest Quain 
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the sooner you will get five thousand 
dollars.” 

The detective rose from his seat, looked 
at his watch, and turned to the door. 

“There is a train at two for Providence. 
I may have him to-night.” 

“Tf you do,” Bancroft called after him, 
“Tll make it what you like.” 

But not on that night nor on the sub- 
sequent one did any news of Quain’s cap- 
ture reach him. A week passed, and then 
one morning, as he turned over the pages 
of the Herald, the following item sprang 
out and caressed his eye: 

Lonpon, J/ay 29. The Sidonia, from Boston, which 
arrived at Liverpool yesterday, reports that Oswald 


Quain, a first-class passenger, committed suicide by 
jumping overboard on the first day out. 


CHAPTER I 
THE SIGHTING OF THE EARL 


“Wuat do you think of him, Myrrha? 
Doesn’t he remind you of the prince in 
the fairy tale? Isn’t he charming? Isn’t he 
handsome? And when he smiles!” 

Mrs, Smithwick, teacup in hand, the 
chromatics of her silks subdued into dis- 
creet violet and silver gray, was probing, 
hap-hazard, with the air of a parrot, the 
enigma of the heart of her niece. 

“ And so unassuming too, so simple, yet 
so high-bred! And when you speak, the 
way he looks at you, as though he would 
absorb you with his eyes, as though he were 
drinking you in! No, Myrrha, tell me, 
isn't he a very scion of the House of 
Lords ?”’ 

And Mrs. Smithwick, putting the cup 
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back on the tray, added with the abstrac- 
tion of a sibyl gauging the past: 

“To think that but a year ago in this very 
room I was ‘reading of his father’s death. 
Dear me, dear me! How strange it all 
seems! How much has happened since ! 
Why, Myrrha, it was on that very night 
that ’’— 

Mrs. Smithwick ran on, evoking episodes, 
relating incidents, ventilating platitudes, 
losing herself in extravagant conjectures, 
recovering herself again without effort ; her 
fancy rising and subsiding indefatigably in 
the flux and reflux of her words. 

But the girl had ceased to listen, Much 
indeed had happened ; and while her aunt 
splashed about through the shallows of 
thought, she had no need of suggestion to 
recall the drama of her youth. 

The noblest, truest, and best may be 
stricken, yet after the grave has opened and 
closed again, does not Memory still subsist, 
and to the mourner may not the old dreams 
return? Death is by no means the worst 
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that can come. Those who discover that 
affection reposed has been given to an illu- 
sory representation, to a trickster that has 
cheated the heart, sound a deeper depth of 
grief, one where not only despair is, but 
stupor too. They may mourn, indeed, 
but they mourn for themselves, and they 
mourn alone. 

On the night to which Mrs. Smithwick 
had referred, that crack of doom which is 
to herald an eternal silence could not have 
more appalled the girl than the spectacle 
which her father's room disclosed. It had 
seemed to her then that she was insane, that 
the world was; that, she was promenading 
consciously through a nightmare from which, 
despite the effort, she could not awake. So 
great was the tension that it may be in the 
strain her mind would have given way, had 
not oblivion thrown its pall and drawn her 
gently in its morphic arms. 

That night a fever came that was oblit- 
erating as the morrow of steps on the sand. 
For a month she was delirious. When she 
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issued from it, though the unforgettable re- 
mained, she was still in ignorance of much 
that had occurred, and it was not until she 
was able to leave her room that it was con- 
sidered wise for her to learn a few fragments 
and particles of the truth. For the truth in 
its entirety was yet veiled and obscure. 

Physicians certified that Mr. Attersol had 
died of heart failure, though whether that 
heart failure had been induced by the ad- 
vent of the burglar whose presence Bancroft 
had detected, or whether death had preceded 
that invasion, they were unable to decide. 
But physicians are not detectives ; they are 
content to be executioners, A gentleman 
from headquarters came, examined the 
window and the lawn, catechised the serv- 
ants and departed—with a fee. At Paw- 
tucket the local police locked up a stranger, 
releasing him only on the discovery that on 
the night in question the stranger, if crimi- 
nally occupied, had been so with the local 
policeman’s wife. 

But the press was more enterprising. The 
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Chronicle published a composite portrait 
which it labelled Arthur Bancroft, declaring 
. that the stab received had, for reasons which 
presently would be given in full, been dealt 
by a lady of the house. The reporter de- 
tailed by the Dispatch worked up such won- 
derful hypotheses that the city editor, fore- 
seeing the moment when he would denounce 
himself as the culprit, wired him back to 
town. The ferald, too, was well in the 
movement; and the Recorder scored a beat 
by giving in colors a plan of Mr. Astor’s 
conservatory and declaring that to be the 
scene of the crime. 

There were other things, however, which 
supervening interested the public more, and 
gradually the Attersol mystery, though un- 
elucidated, was practically forgot. 

But to Myrrha it was as though the hor- 
ror of that night would never go. In one 
brief minute it had robbed her of her lover, 
of her father, and of that trust which certain 
natures have in the validity of intuitions. 
For to her, in her inexperience, Quain had 
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seemed, not perfection indeed, but the em- 
bodiment of attributes which transcend it, 
which appeal to the senses as perfection 
never does. She had not regarded him as 
the ideal, as one unsulliable and mailed 
in right; but he had had the power to_ 
touch the very well-springs of her being, 
so adroitly, too, that, despite her father’s 
unconcealed alarm, despite the threat of 
disinheritance, despite the prayers which he 
addressed her, despite the evidence which 
he had displayed of the man’s unworthiness, 
so unable was she to fancy him other than 
loyal and true, that, like Dofia Sol, she would 
have preferred misery with him to regalias 
with an emperor. 

Erring, yes. She told herself he might be 
that ; but she told herself, too, that though 
a man may err and err again, he may yet 
remain noble and steadfast through it all. 
And she knew, unprompted, that what would 
appear a crime in the eyes of her father 
might seem but a transgression to another 
less severe. 
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To his threats, therefore, she had been 
indifferent, to his pleadings deaf, and when, 
in his increasing alarm, he had come to her 
with proofs of her lover’s folly, of his debts, 
drunkenness, and disorders, she had thought 
him none the less lovable for that. Be- 
sides, she had argued with herself, and not 
without logic, were he otherwise he would 
be different, and it was he as he was whom 
she loved. She had found excuses, too, as 
young girls will. He was homeless, without 
occupation ; brought up in luxury, abruptly 
he was relegated to the cheerlessness of 
furnished rooms. It was small wonder that 
he should seek distraction ; and if he found 
that distraction in ways of which her father 
could not approve, those ways she at least 
could condone. It was all very well for her 
father to denounce him, to say that he ran 
up debts, that he gambled, and the like. 
Dissipation, so far as she could see, held no 
temptations for men of her father’s years 
and habits ; and as for debts, if inexcusable 
in the rich, were they not often unavoidable 
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by the poor? Had Oswald money, she was 
quite sure he would owe no one a penny; 
had he an occupation, he would not gam- 
ble ; and had he a home, he would seek no 
distraction abroad. 

It was in this fashion that the girl had 
reasoned with herself; but this was after 
she had ceased reasoning with her heart, for 
that would brook no interference. When it 
had first begun to beat, she found that she 
must yield to it or break it; and for that 
she lacked the strength. The love that had 
entered there had come very suddenly, but 
it had entered as a knight may into that 
domain where all is vassalage and his own. 
It had frightened her at first, though why 
she could not tell. But presently the fear 
had gone, aided, perhaps, in its disappear- 
ance, by the opposition with_which the love 
itself had been met. In this she may have 
differed from young ladies of fiction, but 
she differed not at all from the average girl. 
It was not that she did not love her father, 
that she did not respect him, or even that 
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she was unwilling to obey. But with the 
affection, the respect, and the obedience 
which he exacted, and which she gave, she 
felt that her duty ended. She would not 
marry in the face of his inhibition, she 
would do nothing that was clandestine, nor 
would she be a party to anything that was 
underhand. But her heart was her own to 
bestow or to retain, and no one should be 
suffered to coerce or dictate to it. 

Such had been her feelings; but on that 
ever memorable night, roused from sleep by 
her father’s summons, terror-stricken by the 
sudden uproar that filled the hall, none the 
less affrighted by the silence which ensued, 
when at last she found the strength to get 
to that broken door and look within, the 
horror of the spectacle—her father dead, 
Bancroft senseless, and her lover, knife in 
hand, his feet unshod, his features convulsed 
—if hearts do break, it seemed that hers 
must then. 

It was then May, but not until summer 
had gone and autumn had begun to use its 
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palette on the leaves, did she learn with 
partial exactness the motive of it all. 

Bancroft, strong in blood and sinew, had 
been up and doing before the delirium had 
left her, and when at last she had been able 
to descend to the sitting-room again, he 
lacked the brutality to reconstruct for her 
what he knew of the episodes of that night. 
But he was very tender of her, yet tender 
with just that self-effacement which the 
broken-hearted appreciate most. 

The bandage which the Greeks gave to 
Eros must have fallen long since and been 
lost on the way. Nowadays a girl does not 
need to be told that she is loved ; she pos- 
sesses a clairvoyance which does away with 
any need of speech. But Myrrha was quite 
blind. She noticed the tenderness and was 
grateful. As for love, that she deemed 
impossible. She was degraded in her own 
eyes, a thing forever vile, one who had given 
her love and lips to an outlaw. There were 
no waters in which she could cleanse the 
pollution. Of her own choosing she had 
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gone forth an exile from the best. Shehad 
ceased to be worthy of an honest man. 

Bancroft’s self-effacement, however, was 
not motived by any such reasoning as that. 
It was due primarily to the girl’s manifest 
weakness, and in an almost equal degree to 
the fact that she was one of the notable heir- 
esses of the world, one to whom the great 
of the earth would offer the hand—not the 
left either, but both, and on supplicating 
knees at that. Yet he knew, too, the sim- 
plicity of her nature, the sweetness of her 
ways ; and he told himself that could he but 
win her and hold her to him, the wealth 
which she possessed she might toss to the 
sea. 

But with the heiress there is this diffi- 
culty. A man less opulent than herself, 
however sincere his love may be, is handi- 
capped always by the throttling dread that 
she will think it is less herself he is seeking 
than the blue eyes of her cheque-book. . 

As a consequence, Bancroft possessed 
himself of patience. During the summer 
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and the isolation which the recent tragedy 
demanded, he made himself discreetly and 
unimportunately a slave. Later, when on 
the girl’s face, on the lobes of her ears and 
on the cleft of her chin, health had replaced 
its tokens in pink, the slave disappeared and 
the adviser came, one not self-constituted 
either, a guardian appointed by power of 
court, as such a trifle authoritative, given to 
the giving of orders, commands as well, and 
injunctions too. 

But the girl was very pliant, never un- 
ruly ; she signed unread what papers he 
brought her, indifferent to details, confident 
in his wisdom, secure in her trust. 

Meanwhile, apart from an unoccupied seat 
at table, domestic arrangements were un- 
changed. Of a Saturday, Bancroft in his 
quality of nearest friend, of attorney and 
administrator, would appear. On Monday 
he was gone. Toward the end of the week 
Mrs. Smithwick might seem a trifle de- 
pressed, as a bird will in moulting season, 
but early in the next her spirits would 
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revive. The death of her brother-in-law 
and the attendant episodes had indeed been a 
shock—one, so to speak, which had flattened 
her out—but her nature possessed all the 
elasticity of a rubber ball; she rebounded 
at once, voluble in grief, fanatic at worship, 
receiving counsel from clergy, comfort from 
milliners, diversion from dentists, repose- 
less, gossipy, delighting always in lessening 
and accentuating her mourning with cas- 
cades of jet and fantasies in crépe. 

It was Bancroft’s periodic return that 
alone had power to depress her. She re- 
garded him as a Poke, a word which she 
could not have defined had she tried, but 
which suggested to her all the attributes 
which she disliked the most. He was not 
prompt with a chair ; when she unrolled her 
little spangle of resonant names he dis- 
played no interest in face or look. Such 
things affect a woman, they ruffle her 
flounces and belittle her in her own esteem. 
As a consequence, she disliked him. Then, 
too, he was an attorney. A barrister passe 
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encore—but an attorney! Why, in England 
an attorney was but a degree above a varlet 
—a bit of sociological information which 
she imparted to the housekeeper, who re- 
ceived it with awe. 

But there were minor matters. In spite 
of her flightiness there was much of the she- 
wolf about her. Myrrha was less a daughter 
of her sister’s than a child of her own, And 
she wanted to growl over her and show her 
false teeth at the trapper that was coming 
that way. The bare possibility that her 
charge was welcoming that trapper, that 
she was preparing to put her little paw in~- 
his, was a thing so distressing that it de- 
manded intervention from above. For Mrs. 
Smithwick believed in such interventions, 
doctrinally, in the exact measure that Pres- 
byterianism authorized her to believe, and 
would have believed anyway, authorized or 
not, because she regarded it as aristocratic 
to do so. 

But the intervention demanded remained 
unvouchsafed. ‘I can feel her going,” she 
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confided to the housekeeper—a confidence 
which the housekeeper received with respect. 

But Myrrha was not “going.” She 
lacked even the urging which usually pre- 
cedes such departure. Bancroft had not 
said a word which he might not have 
shrieked after her in a ball-room. Only 
his forethought increased ; the girl felt her- 
self surrounded by impalpable attentions, 
her mind wadded from care. He was grow- 
ing necessary to her, and one evening that 
fact became patent to them both. 

It waS on the veranda. Above, a gala 
moon glowed in a sky of peacock blue. 
From beyond came the sibilants of the 
sea. But in the air, though there was a 
fragrance, there was a chill as well. 

Bancroft, touched by that chill, went for 
a mantle which he put about her, and then 
as she stood, the moon in her eyes, stepped 
back. 

“Do you know, you are prettier than 
ever.” But at once, as though in palliation, 
he added: “ You have been so pale.” 
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“Don’t call me pretty, or you will make 
me regret that I am not. If you wish to 
pay me a compliment, call yourself my 
friend.” 

“You know that I am—and more.” 

“T know I wish I had a brother.” As 
she spoke she turned and seated herself 
in a great wicker fauteuil. “I think I have 
always wished one.” : 

Bancroft shook his head. ‘It is not in 
that way I love you. For I do love you. 
I always have, I always shall.” 

The girl’s brow and mouth had contracted 
a little ; but as she said nothing, either in 
encouragement or rebuke, after a moment 
he leaned over and took her hand. 

“Will you give it to me, Myrrha?” 

She drew back, but irresolutely it seemed, 
slowly, as with regret. 

“Will you not?” he repeated. He had 
made no effort at detention, but he bent a 
little closer. In her eyes there were tears. 
With the hand which he had released she 
brushed them away. 
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“Will you not?” 

But other tears had come. He no longer 
saw, he heard them. They fell swiftly, one 
after another, like the ripple of the rain. 
Memory, something keener perhaps, had 
claimed her as its own. 

“T can’t,” she sobbed at last. 

“But why? I am not”— 

She interrupted him. “I gave itonce. I 
am a widow yet without a widow’s weeds. 
Don’t ask me. I am ashamed of myself, 
ashamed of my widowhood.” 

“ Myrrha, Myrrha! How is it possible 
for you to be so insane? The man never 
cared for you ’’— 

He hesitated. <A great temptation beset 
him to inform her of the truth, to tell her 
who in reality was the man she thought she 
had loved, to extirpate forever any senti- 
ment she might retain. Should he, had he 
the right? But hesitation has its perils. 
Before he could decide, her thought had 
veered. 

“ Tell me ”’— 
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He was looking still into her eyes. The 
tears had gone now, but there had come a 
wistfulness and a melancholy which made 
them sadder yet. 

“Tell me; where is he?” 

Bancroft started. ‘Don’t you know? 
Has no one told you? Didn’t your aunt? 
Surely ”— 

But the girl shook her head. “At first I 
would not let her. Since then I have been 
afraid to ask. I feared that perhaps he 
might be in—in ”’— 

“ He is dead.” 

The monosyllables fell like stones, and she 
held out both hands as though to protect 
herself from them. The gesture annoyed 
him. 

“But what? He cheated the gallows, 
that is all.” 

“Don't,” the girl cried, for his words 
were as blows ; “don’t!” 

And with the hands that she had ex- 
tended she covered her face. 

“But, Myrrha, don’t you know that he 
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killed your father? I had left him but a 
few minutes before. If not in the best of 
health, at least he was not ill. He wanted 
to see you. I went to tell your women. 
When I returned the door that had been 
open was locked. I tried it,,there was no 
answer. I knocked again; then I got a 
chair, looked through the transom, and 
there was that man robbing the safe. The 
very cheques which he had forged and 
which he took from it were found with other 
thing's of his on the ship.” 

“What ship?” 

“The ship from which he threw himself. 
Though, even otherwise, even had he not 
committed suicide, I think I should have 
said nothing ”’— 

Again the temptation to tell her beset 
him, but before he could formulate the 
words Myrrha had risen. 

“T don’t see why,” she murmured. Then, 
woman-like, she showed, her teeth: “TI 
always knew you hated him.” 

And with a little princess air which she 
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could assume very well when she chose, 
she stood up and turned away. 

Bancroft turned, too. A moment before 
he might have told ; now the telling seemed 
unfair, the advantage too great. But, aside 
from himself, was not a knowledge of her 
relationship to Quain needful, one which it 
was his duty to impart, which would cause 
pain, as acute, too, as any surgeon could 
inflict, but one which would rid her forever 
of the poison she had breathed, of the gan- 
grene of regret as well? No doubt it would 
be his duty were he other than himself, and 
yet again, would it? 

Her father had not told, and might not 
even have contemplated doing so, were it 
not for the stress of circumstances in which 
at the time both labored. But since then 
the incentive had gone ; the man was dead. 
Besides, Myrrha had at least seen him as 
he was, and, time aiding, doubtless she 
would forget. Yet would she? 

As he reflected, the dilemma heightened. 
It was a case of conscience, one which he 
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might have decided one way or the other, 
had he been able to eliminate himself; but 
such elimination being impossible, he could 
only console himself with the knowledge 
of Quain’s decease, and elect for the mo- 
ment to hold his tongue. Then, too, he had 
been brutal enough already. 

Myrrha had moved a little and stood 
looking out beyond the horizon into a sky 
perhaps which only she could see. 

In a moment he was at her side. 

“Will you forgive me?” 

She turned to him, a strange glad look in 
her eyes. “It is your turn now ; forgive me.” 

And as he answered nothing, feigning 
perplexity as to anything she could do for 
which forgiveness should be requisite, the 
strangeness and gladness in her eyes 
diffused as the dawn diffuses, till all the 
beauty of her face was aglow. 

“‘T have had a cruel dream, one that pro- 
longed itself so I thought I never should 
awake. But it is going. Indeed, it is gone. 
Help me to banish all memory of it, won’t 
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you? Yes, help me, and be to me always 
the friend that you are.” 

“Children, it is bedtime.” 

From the doorway came a flood of light, 
and the high keys of Mrs. Smithwick’s treble. 

It was in this way matters shaped them- 
selves. Summer had gone, autumn went, 
and a return to town was effected. There 
during the succeeding months there were 
days when Bancroft told himself the girl 
would never care, and there were others 
when her platonism was so tender that 
hope returned. In May the house at New- 
port was reopened, and it was then that 
Mrs, Smithwick made that statement to the 
housekeeper which the housekeeper re- 
ceived with respect. But immediately it 
was forgot. Fate and maritime connections 
supplied Mrs. Smithwick with other food 
for thought. One day when Myrrha had 
gone for a drive, a card was brought, and 
Harris, mottled with excitement, mumbled : 

“He told me to say he had a letter, but 
he had gone and loss it. Yes, mem.” 
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Mrs. Smithwick read and heard, but in 
her tufthunter face not a muscle moved. 

“Show him in.” 

As ordered, so it was done ; and a fraction 
of an hour later, when the lady was again 
alone, she stood up and bowed to herself 
in the glass. 

“Never,” as she presently related to 
Myrrha, “never in her life had she en- 
countered any one so utterly fascinating.” 
And as the tale of the visit continued, 
Myrrha learned that a young Englishman 
who had been ill with yellow fever in Brazil 
had selected Newport as the most fitting 
place to recuperate. An introductory line 
which had been furnished him by a cousin 
of Mrs. Smithwick’s late husband had been 
lost with certain of his effects. This he 
regretted, yet not poignantly in that the 
accident had at least afforded him the op- 
portunity to explain, and therewith to make 
the acquaintance of a lady so distinguished 
and charming as herself. 

No wonder he pleased Mrs. Smithwick ; 
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and the next day, when he came again, he 
succeeded in pleasing Myrrha too. 

And now on this particular afternoon, as 
Mrs. Smithwick sounded his praises, evok- 
ing episodes, relating incidents, her fancy 
rising and subsiding indefatigably to the 
flux and reflux of her words, the door 
was thrown open, and Harris, purple with 
pride, announced majestically : 

“His lordship, the Earl of Cloden.” 


CHAPTER II 
HIS LORDSHIP DROPS A GLASS 


“Anp what sort of society is there in 
Rio?” 

For centre-piece that evening the dinner- 
table had orchids dangling over a silver 
pond. About it were the guests whom Mrs. 
Smithwick had assembled—two only, for in 
May eligibilities are rare at Newport, and, 
besides, there was mourning still in the 
house. At her right was the Earl of 
Cloden, at her left Melanchthon Stitt; the 
latter encountered hap-hazard on Bellevue 
Avenue and gratified by an immediate 
bid.” 

“Society ?” and the young lord smiled. 

He was irritatingly good looking, with 
features pagan in their correctness; a 
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almost transparent; eyes large, sultry, and 
hazel—eyes to keep mothers awake and 
bring their daughters dreams; and _ hair, 
blue in its blackness, falling on either side 
of a brow in which there was one great 
furrow, sillowed there by emotions or by 
thought. The face, beardless and un- 
mustached, was so pale yet so chiselled, 
that the contrast of black and white joined 
to the perfection of feature gave him the 
appearance of a Latin of the decadence, of 
a young patrician of old Rome. It was 
when he spoke that his race was apparent, 
for he possessed that modulated intonation 
which is the distinct and practically inimit- 
able characteristic of the Englishman of the 
higher class. 

“ Society ?’’ he repeated, with just a glance 
at Myrrha, as though uncertain what liber- 
ties of description might be permitted in 
the presence of the American girl. “Oh, it 
is, I assure you, of the worst!” 

Melanchthon Stitt drew breath. In that 
“assure” there wasno’#. At the Knicker- 
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bocker, at the Calumet, there always was. 
But he recovered himself at once. 

“The worst society is often the best, 
don’t you think?” 

Mrs. Smithwick nodded approvingly. She 
had not grasped the jest, but she felt that in 
inviting the novelist she had not made a 
mistake. | 

“You see,” the earl continued, “there are 
countries where nature is so tempestuous 
that precepts are unavailing. In countries 
of that kind, instead of ethics there are bolts. 
Brazil is one of them. Socially it cannot be 
said to exist.” 

“But during the emperor’s time ”— 

“ Ah, yes, then there was, I believe, an 
exotic imitation of the Tuileries. But you 
know in what it resulted.” 

Conversation of this order stimulated Mrs. 
Smithwick like wine, and she permitted her- 
self a question. 

“ Speaking of that, Lord Cloden, you— 
have you—you have been presented to her 
Majesty ?”’ 
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The earl consulted his plate; but when 
he looked up, as he instantly did, the mirth 
which for a fleeting second had danced in 
his eyes was gone. 

“Yes, yes.” He repeated the word with a 
slight prolongation of the last letter which de- 
lighted Mrs. Smithwick vastly. “Iwas quite 
young at the time, perhaps three months,” 

ells” 

“She is my godmother.” As he said this 
he spoke as though such relationship were 
shared by all the world. 

Mrs, Smithwick beamed, radiant with 
exultation. 

“How delightful, how truly delightful ! 
How you must venerate her! And did she 
hold you in her arms, and—and pet you?” 

“YT don’t remember much about that. 
But I don’t believe she did; in fact, I am 
quite sure she didn’t. I dare say she looked 
rather cross ; she usually does, I know she 
sent a Prayer-Book ”— 

“A Prayer-Book ! How good, how kind 
of her! And you have treasured it, have 
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you not, and put it among the heirlooms of 
your house ?” 

But at this xaivetf Lord Cloden laughed 
outright. 

“No. I sold it at Eton; to young 
Trent, the brewer’s son. He gave me four 
and six for it ; I tried to get him up to ten 
bob, but it was no go; he said it was all the 
autograph was worth, and by George, I 
believe now it was too much.” 

“Tell me, Lord Cloden, how do you 
like the States? What do you think of it 
here ?” 

It was Myrrha that had spoken, the snob- 
bishness of her aunt propelling her into 
platitudes. 

“T think you are a most amazing people,” 
the earl, eager, too, perhaps, for a diversion, 
answered quickly. “ You have killed off all 
your buffaloes, and now you are amusing 
yourselves by entertaining the descendant 
of the man who discovered them. Most 
amazing, I assure you,” 

“ Typical and good,” laughed Stitt. “ But 
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it is all for business purposes. You know, 
Lord Cloden, every one over here is in 
trade.” 

_ The earl nodded appreciatively. “It is 
the same thing at home. There is my 
cousin Ogilvy, his wife has a tea-shop in 
Half-Moon Street ; no end of fellows are 
in stocks; Bredelbane is a cheese-monger, 
and Finsbury, the Duke of Holborn’s son, 
you know, runs a music-hall in Islington. 
Oh, I assure you, trade is quite the thing 
with us. But you, Mr. Stitt, if I may ask 
without indiscretion, you are not in business, 
are you?” 

“TI educate little guinea-pigs,” the nov- 
elist answered modestly. 

“He does nothing of the sort!” And 
Mrs. Smithwick made a fine show of indig- 
nation. “He is a poet, a philosopher, a 
—a publicist. How dare you say you are in 
trade?” 

“By guinea-pigs, dear Mrs. Smithwick, I 
presume he means the public, of which I am 
one. I recall a most curious tale, a woman 
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making the man she hated kill the man she 
loved. It was called, if I rightly remember, 
Why Not? and the author’s name singu- 
larly resembled his.” 

“Of course it was his!” Mrs. Smithwick 
cried triumphantly, while the novelist pre- 
tended to conceal impossible blushes. “It 
was a novel Owen Meredith might have been 
proud of, or—or even—or anybody else, for 
that matter,” she added, with that decision 
which only ignorance provides. 

“No doubt, but it seemed to me rather 
different from that. How shall I say? In 
intensity, in atmosphere and manipulation, it 
struck me as rather Russian, a quality which 
I have not noticed among other American 
novelists. There is Mr. Howells, for in- 
stance ; what, may I ask, do you think of 
him, Mr. Stitt?” 

Mr. Stitt promptly assumed the air and 
attitude of a sphinx. 

“The foremost of the authors that are 
never read!” 

“Not read? You surprise me, I have 
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not seen a magazine in which his name does 
not appear.” 

“ Precisely,” Stitt answered, with that pon- 
tifical mien which only a novelist may as- 
sume. ‘“ Noone reads magazines—except ”’ 
—and ‘he raised a finger tragically—‘‘ ex- 
cept the advertiser.” 

At this Lord Cloden looked expectant, 
Mrs. Smithwick perplexed. Myrrha alone, 
her eyes fastened on the Englishman, seemed 
indifferent. But Mr. Stitt, sure of his effect, 
launched forth. 

“The advertiser, you must know, wishes 
his wares to penetrate everywhere. To 
facilitate that penetration, he has his adver- 
tisements written in a lively and engaging 
fashion. Do you imagine for one second 
that he will pay to have those advertisements 
inserted in a periodical whose reading-matter 
is absorbing? Why, neverinthe world. He 
wants his wares heralded in magazines in 
which the reading-matter is so soporific, that 
the subscriber will turn to the advertise- 
ments for relief. The editor, who is not 
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half as stupid as he looks, is aware of all 
this, and fully aware, too, that it is not the 
subscriber but the advertiser who must be 
coddled. For it is from the latter that profit 
comes. As a consequence, the contributors 
whom he selects are, considered as writers, 
below par, but as anesthetists they are un- 
rivalled.” 

“ Anesthetist, anzesthetist! what is 
that ?” 

“ Lexicographically, dear Mrs, Smithwick, 
an anesthetist is a gentleman who holds 
chloroform at you until you sink into the 
gentle and innocent sleep of the cradle. 
Colloquially he is one whose literary produc- 
tions make you regard the advertisement of 
a cure for ‘That Tired Feeling’ as a wild 
and thrilling thing, that stamp it indelibly 
on your memory, that force you out of sheer 
cussedness to go and purchase the stuff, by 
the quart at that. Oh, believe me, anzsthe- 
tists have their value, and Mr. Howells has 
his!” 


“Dear, dear!” exclaimed Mrs, Smith- 
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wick, removing as she spoke her elbows 
from the table. “How delightful it is to 
hear men of talent talk! But come, Myrrha, 
let us leave them to their smoke. They 
mustn’t stay long, though,” she concluded 
archly. “Must they, Myrrha?” 

And circling the girl’s waist, she almost 
tripped from the room. 

The men had risen. 

“ Harris,” said the novelist, as he reseated 
himself, “is there any whiskey in the 
house? Very good, get me a glass of 
brandy, then.—You will have some, won’t 
you, Lord Cloden?”’ 

“No. I never touch it. I would like 
another drop of Apollinaris, though, if I 
might.” 

Ves: my ‘lord. Thank your lordship.” 

And Harris poured out the water with the 
solemnity of an augur offering a libation. 
But presently he disappeared, and the earl 
looked up. 

‘That is a most ingenious theory of yours 
about the advertiser. It explains so much. 
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But does it explain why the public buy the 
magazines ie 

“The public—the public?” Mr. Stitt 
with grand contempt had raised a hand, the 
fingers extended. “ But let me ask you how 
many idiots does it take to make a public?” 

“Ah, yes, I see! the little guinea-pigs 
again. But do give a stranger and a pilgrim 
some information. Are you living here?” 

The earl had crossed his legs, lit a cigar- 
ette, and Mr. Stitt promised himself an 
agreeable ten minutes. 

“TI? Good Lord, no! Ionly ran down 
for the day. Family matter. I’m off again 
to-morrow. There will be hardly any one 
here fora month yet. Should you come to 
town, I wish you would look me up.” 

“Thanks; you are very good. But tell 
me, I should think these ladies would find it 
rather dull here.” 

Mr. Stitt had also crossed his legs; he, 
too, was smoking; he was at his second 
glass of brandy, and altogether he felt com- 
fortable and expansive. 
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“Dull? Of course. But then, you see, it 
is rather obligatory. Miss Attersol’s father 
has been dead hardly a year; and he died, 
moreover, in—er—well, what I might call 
rather oddly, don’t you know.” 

“Ah!” And the earl manifested such 
civil interest as earls may. 

“Yes; a burglar got into the room and 
frightened him to death. Then there was 
no end of a rumpus. A chap named Ban- 
croft, a lawyer, who was stopping here, had 
a shy at him; but Mr. Burglar was one too 
many, he bowled him over and knifed him 
too.” 

Lord Cloden raised the Apollinaris to his 
lips. “But the burglar ’’— 

“ Oh, he got off! Bancroft couldn’t give 
any description— Here, take my handker- 
chief.” 

“Thanks, the napkin will do.” And the 
earl began mopping at his shirt on which 
some of the Apollinaris had spilled. “By 
the way, I think I will take a drop of that 
brandy.” 
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Mr. Stitt passed the decanter, and his 
companion filled a little glass. 

“But the lawyer? Didn’t you say that 
the burglar killed him?” 

“No. Thought he did, I fancy. Ban- 
croft was on his feet in notime. You will 
meet him if you remain a day or two. I 
think it’s a match between him and ”— 

“Tt’s my nerves,” exclaimed the earl with 
a smile that was its own apology, for the 
glass had fallen from his hand. “A fellow 
doesn’t have yellow fever for nothing. Sup- 
pose we join the ladies.” 


CHAPTER III 
THE HAPPIEST MAN ALIVE 


“O Lorp CLopDEN, do permit me ; this is 
Mr. Bancroft.” 

It was on a Monday that the earl had 
first appeared at the Attersol house ; it was 
on Wednesday that the little dinner took 
place. The next day, with that punctilious- 
ness which is the courtesy of kings, and for 
which Englishmen are famous the world 
around, he made his visit of digestion ; be- 
ing urged to remain and break bread a sec- 
ond time, he yielded quite readily. On the 
morrow he enjoyed a stroll with Myrrha, 
drove with her in the afternoon, and in the 
evening brought Mrs. Smithwick a small 
bunch of large roses. But on Saturday it 
was arranged that he should dine again, and 
now, on that evening, as he bent succes- 
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sively over extended wrists, Mrs. Smithwick 
accomplished an introduction. 

Bancroft stepped forward at once, his 
hand outstretched : 

“Tam glad to meet you, Lord Cloden.” 

“ How d’ye do?” responded that noble- 
man, and seated himself at Myrrha’s side. 

Bancroft stared. English tourists were 
apt to be abrupt, he knew, but this particu- 
lar specimen had been extolled by Mrs. 
Smithwick as rather gracious than the 
reverse. 

“He can tell an attorney a mile away,” 
Mrs. Smithwick reflected, and smiled con- 
tentedly to herself. 

But Myrrha sat dumb. The efforts of 
the earl to engage her in talk were, at 
the moment at least, unsuccessful. His 
even, rhythmic flow of words passed her 
unheeded. At dinner on Wednesday, again 
the previous day, she had found herself per- 
plexed as at the whispered sound of her 
own name; and with it, on each occasion, 
had come a shadowy reminiscence which 
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she could not detain, and with which she 
struggled idly. But when Cloden made his 
rather cavalier reply to Bancroft’s greeting, 
there had been in his attitude, the poise of 
his head, as in the movement he made as he 
seated himself, an effect intangible, atmos- 
pheric perhaps, but an effect there had 
been which from the borderlands of mem- 
ory recalled something, equally insignificant 
“no doubt, but yet precisely similar, which 
seemed to have impressed her somewhere at 
some time long before. 

Dinner had been announced, and she was 
seated at table before she felt in a mood to 
speak. At the moment Cloden was talking. 
The subject, one which had sprung out of 
nothing, concerned the buried cities of 
Yucatan, and he was advancing, in a series 
of serried argument, an opinion that the 
civilization of which those cities had been a 
part was of Egyptian origin. : 

In the middle of a sentence Myrrha inter- 
rupted : 

“Lord Cloden, tell me, have you ever 
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been tormented by the idea that something 
you had just done, or something you had 
just seen, you had done or seen ages and 
ages before ?” 

Bancroft started, and made as though he 
were about to speak. 

“What's all this?” cried Mrs. Smith- 
wick. 

Cloden raised a hand in apology, and 
bowed first to his hostess, then to the 
attorney. 

‘Permit me; we all have. And by that 
I mean not only ourselves, but people in the 
remotest antiquity. It was Pythagoras, was 
it not, who declared that he had assisted at 
the siege of Troy? There was a French- 
man my father knew, who maintained that 
Mary Stuart had kissed him. But these are = 
trivial instances. So strong has that idea 
been, that it has founded religions. The 
theory of the transmigration of souls, to 
which the Brahmins hold, the palingenesis of 
the Buddhists, have no other origin. It was 


that same idea which created the tenets of 
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the Druids, it is alluded to in the Talmud, 
and it is hinted at in the Gospel which 
bears the name of St. John. But forgive 
this tiresome digression, one which I offer 
only for what it is worth, that is, my own 
researches ; for the idea used to haunt me, 
and continued to, for that matter, until I 
discovered, I won’t venture to say the scien- 
tific, but at least the rational explanation of . 
it all.” 

“Which is?” 

“Which is that things which we have just 
done or seen, and which seem to us things- 
which we have done or seen in some ante- 
rior existence, are but the reminiscences of 
forgotten dreams.” 

MW hat!” 

“Yes; and the proof of it is at least 
curious. You know that there are any num- 
ber of charming people who never dream at 
all. Well, question any of them, and they 
will tell you they have never been haunted 
by such an idea as that.” 

And turning to Bancroft he bowed anew. 
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“Pardon me, you were about to say some- 
thing, were you not?” 

The lawyer looked up abstractedly. 

“Who? I? Oh, nothing! I merely 
_ wanted to ask for some bread. It is odd, 
though,” he added after a pause, “when 
Miss Attersol mentioned the subject, it was 
on my mind too. Have you any explanation 
for that, Lord Cloden?” 

“None whatever.” 

“No more have JI,” retorted Bancroft, 
dryly, and consulted his plate anew. 

During the remainder of the meal little of 
reportable interest occurred. Prodded by 
Mrs. Smithwick, Cloden gave a description 
or two of equatorial life, but Bancroft re- 
mained apathetic, Myrrha dumb, the con- 
versation faltered and languished, revived 
only incidentally by the futilities that flared 
and subsided from the pin-wheels in Mrs. 
Smithwick’s brain. 

When the bowls were brought Cloden. 
declined to smoke, and leaving Bancroft 
followed the women to the sitting-room 
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beyond, where Mrs, Smithwick, seating her- 
self at the piano, attacked the Batti battt, 
and other sweet and antiquated airs, her 
eyes on the ceiling, her head tossing like 
the prime donne of old Academy days. 

Cloden and the girl had seated themselves 
in an S in upholstery—the most delightful 
bit of furniture for ¢éte-d-téfe purposes, be 
it said, that ever was devised—and to the 
accompaniment of strainsfrom Don Giovanni 
and the favorita, conversed for a while ami- 
ably and impersonally, as young people may. 

But at last, as such things will happen, 
the “I” cropped out. 

‘‘] have known you barely a week,” the 
young lord sighed, “but I feel as though I 
had known you all my life.” 

“‘ And I, too, feel as though I had met you 
before. You remind me of some one I must 
have seen in some place I cannot recall. It 
was because of that I asked you that ques- 
tion at dinner. It has puzzled me, and 
I thought perhaps you might have been 
in Florence when I was there, or in Paris, 
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I cannot tell you how strange it is, the 
impression I mean; it keeps coming back 
to me like the refrain of a song. Were you 
in Florence in the winter of ’g1, or in Paris 
the year before?” 

Lord Cloden seemed to reflect. 

“No. I knocked about Italy just before 
I came of age, but in the autumn of ’8g9 I 
went to India; my regiment was stationed 
there, and it. was not until last year that 
I returned.” 

“Oh, well, it is a small matter, after all.” 

“But not tome, I assure you it is not to 
me. In the first place, it is not only a great 
compliment on your part, but it is a remark- 
able coincidence that I should have pre- 
cisely the same feeling in regard to you. 
When I first heard your voice, it startled 
me, it awoke an echo, but from where? Ah, 
that I could not tell! But the other day, 
after our drive, when I got back to the 
hotel, it seemed to me you were not a stran- 
ger, that you were a friend I had lost, and 
that if memory would but assist in the least 
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I would be able to lead you back from one 
horizon to another until that posting-house 
was reached where our destiny changed its 
horses and our hands were first unclasped. 
That was what I thought, Miss Attersol, and 
I thought, too”— 

The girl was looking at him, surprised as 
February at a violet; smiling, too, divinely 
pretty. “I wish I had said that; it was 
what I felt and could not express.” 

Cloden moved his hand as though in 
silent thanks to take hers and press it. But 
he refrained. The girl saw and understood. 
Her eyes met his, and encouraged perhaps 
by some light in them, he bent over and 
brushed the hand with his lips. Myrrha 
started, afraid of a kiss as of a bee. But her 
face colored, and she put a finger on a smile. 

“Forgive me,” he murmured. 

The finger fell. 

“But may I not tell you what I thought?” 

To this, with a little movement of mouth 
and eyelids, a movement that was enchant- 
ing, perhaps enchanted, she assented. 
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“TI thought of the old legend which tells 
that long ago men and women were one, 
that later they separated, and it seemed to 
me if that were true they now must seek 
their earlier selves, and when they find each 
other it is love they find as well. That is 
what I thought, Miss Attersol, for I knew 
that all my life I had been seeking for 
you.” 

The girl had made her face a blank, but 
in her throat was a tell-tale muscle. It 
spoke, and in speaking encouraged. 

“ And I know, also,” he continued, “if by 
any chance you might learn to think so too, 
that life would be fair as a dream.” 

The sentence was so harmonious that he 
paused to note its effect. 

But still she said nothing. 

“Took at me,” he implored. “ Look at 
me, I love your eyes. Speak to me, I love 
your voice.” 

He paused again. The girl raised her 
eyes. They were troubled yet eager, anx- 
ious and ardent. Lightly as sleep may fall 
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he touched and took her hand. For a sec- 
ond it lay unresistant, then both tightened, 
and at once he approached nearer, the 
shoulders advanced a little, but slowly still, 
deliberately, inch by inch, his eyes fixed and 
probing her own. Then an arm went out 
and about her, and he drew the April of her 
lips to his. 

“ Myrrha,” he murmured, “ my soul cries 
Gloria to you, and my heart answers Jz 
Loxcelsis.” 

He had moved yet nearer, his eyes still in 
hers, her hand in his; but the girl, emotion- 
alized and distraught, seemed struggling 
with herself. 

“Tell me,” he whispered. “Tell me 
that you love. Tell me,” he repeated. 
“Surely you must. Always I have hungered 
for you. You have been the odor of the 
feast at which I longed to sit, the shadow of 
the hope J dreamed to claim. At the time 1 
did not know, but when I saw you I knew it 
was you I had been seeking ; I knew it, and 
I have found you at last. For I have, 
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Myrrha, have I not? Myrrha, tell me that 
I have. Speak to me, say you love.” 

“You know it,”’ she answered, but in that 
semi-breve a leaf uses when it whispers to 
the wind. 

“And may God bless you, then, for the 
gift to me.” 

The girl disengaged her hand. The 
accompaniment was ceasing. “Por tant’ 
d'amor,”—the notes quavered and sobbed, 
died away in diminuendo, and with a final 
roulade Mrs. Smithwick rose from the 
piano. . 

“There!” ishe exclaimed, “1-feel ten 
years younger.” 

Cloden had risen, too. 

“May I, Mrs. Smithwick, with entire 
courtesy, inquire how old you are?” 

“How old?” And she laughed gayly. 
“How old? You really want to know? 
Well, there; I am a hundred.” 

“JT never believe but half what a lady 
tells me,” Cloden answered, with a smile as 
gay as her own. “But, if I ask, it is 
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because I wished to assure you that in 
all your life you have never seen, never 
heard, never read, never imagined, never 
dreamed ”— 

“My, my! What now?” 

“Of a man a fraction as happy as I. 
Miss Attersol,’”’ and at this prelude the smile 
went from his face and a gravity, ceremoni- 
ous, correct, came in its stead, “has just 
done me the honor to consent to be my 
wife.” 

Mrs, Smithwick opened her mouth, closed 
it, opened it again, and stepped back, flab- 
bergasted, undone, speechless with bewilder- 
ment and joy. 

“Aunt, dear!’ Myrrha exclaimed. “I 
didn’t say ’— 

But the words dissolved the spell. Mrs. 
Smithwick flung herself at the girl, and em- 
braced her hysterically with raptures and 
tears. 

“ My darling Myrrha; you little cat, you 
little cat!” 

“ But, aunt "— 
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“You darling, darling child! I knew it, 
I felt it. What am I to say?”— 

“May DL help” 

At her side Bancroft had abruptly surged. 
No one had heard him enter, and now the 
women turned, a trifle confused. 

But in the happiness of the moment Mrs. 
Smithwick forgot her dislike, and in little 
gulps she spluttered : 

“Myrrha is—Lord Cloden, I mean. Oh, 
don’t you understand? They are—they are 
engaged.” 

It was Bancroft’s turn to step back. 

“Is it true, Myrrha?” 

But the girl could have had no answer 
ready. She looked at him, then turned her 
head. 

“Tf it be true, Lord Cloden, I cannot 
very well congratulate you, for 1 had 
thought, God forgive me, that she was to 
be my wife.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” murmured his lordship, 
“T can’t very well express my regrets.” 

The girl drew him to the window. 
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“ He did think so,” she moaned. “What 
must he think of me now? What must you 
think of me? What am I to do? Girls 
don’t go into nunneries any more, or I 
would. I would pass my life slaving for 
charity’s sake. Tell me, what I am to do.” 

In her perplexity she wrung her small 
hands, and she was at once so pretty and so 
miserable that the earl smiled. — 

“ You are an angel, Myrrha ;’be satisfied 
with that. Don’t try to bea saint; itisa 
step backward.” 


CHAPTER IV 
WHAT MAY BE READ IN THE PAPER 


At the announcement of the engagement 
Bancroft had neither changed color nor 
fainted away, but the effect of the stab 
which Quain had dealt was but a vertigo in 
comparison. The love of his life had gone 
down in a trice; he was as one who, falling 
asleep in Arcadia, awakes on the banks of 
the Styx. It was not alone that he loved, 
like many before and since he loved his 
love ; it was not only the girl, it was the 
hopes he had of her which made her to him 
what she was—that little blue flower we call 
the ideal, for whose possession men balk the 
grave, barter life, and then marvel at its 
nothingness. It was that she was to him— 
the goal of existence, beyond which happi- 
ness extends, and without which existence 
itself is idle. 
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Men worthy of the name cannot eat three 
meals a day, however well served, with noth- 
ing but the morrow’s repasts for a future. 
There is that in the human heart which 
makes aspirations and ambitions requisite to 
its pulsations ; there must be a chimera to 
pursue, even though we may suspect the 
chase to be futile, even though we have 
spelled from books of bronze that, quarried, 
the chimera massacres, 

‘A man who has no beliefs may be sin- 
cerely religious. Bancroft was, but his 
religion was the della donna who had im- 
paradised his mind. It was for her he ate 
the three meals a day, went downtown, up- 
town, and read the morning papers. Devo- 
tion may be what we accept from others, 
yet it was what he gave to her, regretting 
only that it was not more to give, convulsed 
as by a spasm merely at thought of her lithe 
white arms. Nothing, no guerdon, no crown 
could equal the possibility of their embrace. 
And just when he seemed about to intercept 
the gleam of a coming day in which that 
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sweetness might be his; at the moment when 
almost within his grasp glowed that flower 
for which for two years, ignored, rebuffed, 
subjugated yet never despairful, ceaselessly 
he had striven, it was as though he stood 
face to face with death to see it snatched 
from his hand by another. 

Cloden had declared himself the happiest 
man in the world. Bancroft said nothing, 
but he felt the most miserable. When he 
reached his room it was like entering a 
desert, and when he closed the door he 
wondered should he have the strength to 
leave it. 

Life is a song, but death is its refrain. 
And for a while the echo of that burden rip- 
pled harmoniously in his ears, as it has and 
will ripple in the ears of the strongest. The 
man who has never contemplated suicide 
has never loved ; and Bancroft loved so well 
that, at the first shock of the inevitable, 
suicide seemed the only solution, the one 
path to that peace which passes all under- 
standing. 
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But to the soul that is sinking hope 
throws a straw. Mentally and physically 
his days had been far too actively employed 
to suffer him now more than a momentary 
contemplation of such a release. It went 
as it had come; and at once, through the 
influence of that curious optimism which 
visits the condemned, one by one he began 
to review the chances of escape. So many 
presented themselves that when an hour 
had gone the man who sixty minutes before 
had been fumbling death was sound asleep. 
“Nos désespoirs sans fin,’ some one some- 
where has sagely said, “ne durent qu’un 
moment,” 

But he slept with that wariness which 
dogs and lovers share, and he awoke, if 
not refreshed, at least alert. 

“T have seen that man before,” he de- 
cided as he dressed. “But where?” 

Then, mentally, he bolted at the eccen- 
tricity of his own thought. “I am daft,” 
he told himself. But the thought remained, 
declining to be dismissed. 
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Breakfast over he prowled about until an 
opportunity, which meanwhile he had deter- 
mined to seek, occurred. Myrrha went into 
the sitting-room ; he followed and locked 
the door. 

““ Nobody can come in except through the 
window, and out of it any one who comes 
will go. Myrrha, I want ten minutes with 
you.” 

Obedient, the girl sat down, her fingers 
intertwisted in her lap. But her face was 
very fair, the shadows had gone. The per- 
turbation of the night before had vanished. 
Dreams, tiara’d with coronets perhaps, may 
have reconciled her to fate. 

“ Bien, monsieur, et puis?” 

“Some time ago you asked me to be 
a brother, didn’t you?” 

The girl nodded, affirmatively, eagerly. 

“Very good. Your brother from this out 
Iam, Asa brother, I possess rights which 
I propose to exercise. In the first place you 
have got to listen, in the second to obey. 


Now tell me, what do you know of Cloden; 
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or rather, wait, let me tell you. You know 
nothing. Nothing,” he repeated severely. 
‘“‘ And, what is more, I will thank you not to 
attempt to interrupt. Myrrha, you should 
not have accepted him without consulting 
me. In view of the fact that you have, this 
engagement must remain in abeyance until 
I can learn, what neither of us know, whether 
he is, or is not,a man suited to be your 
husband.” 

“J think, Arthur,” the girl with silken 
sweetness lisped, “that of that I should be 
the only judge.” 

“Why, of course you think so, All girls 
do. It would be extraordinary if they 
didn’t. Yet it is just because they do have 
ideas of that kind that brothers were in- 
vented. Now, Myrrha, I don’t mean to 
make phrases ; your happiness is dearer to 
me than anything else, and if you don’t 
know it, you ought to. If Cloden is the 
man for you—and, mind, I don’t for a second 
say he isn’t—I will dance at the wedding. I 
haven’t a word in his disfavor. On the 
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contrary, I admit that he is well bred, 
well behaved, well educated. I admit, also, 
that to my mind the one visible objection to 
him is his looks; yes, he is far too good 
looking for a man, though that I can con- 
ceive is not an objection which you would 
share. I admit these things; I am willing 
to admit more ; but you must also admit that 
they are every one of them on the surface.” 

“JY don’t understand.” And the girl 
looked at him with a candor which would 
have delighted Greuze. 

“Yes, you do. You understand perfectly. 
You understand that a man may be well 
bred, well behaved, well educated, and yet 
be out and out a scalawag. The scalawag 
who is none of these things moves in a very 
limited sphere. The devil has to be fasci- 
nating, or howcan he ever enthrall? I don’t 
mean to so much as imply that I regard 
Cloden otherwise than as a gentleman, and 
as such incapable of scalawaggery or devil- 
ishness of any kind; but I happen to bea 
lawyer and’— 
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“ Suspicious by birth,” the girl with a 
laugh threw at him. 

‘Perhaps ; but when your father bought 
this place, did you think him suspicious 
because he had the title searched? Very 
good. Then do you care to maintain that 
the marriage contract is less important 
than the conveyance of real estate? No, of 
course not; no girl ever does. Well, what 
is the little bit of ordinary prudence which 
your father exhibited before purchasing this 
property for himself, in comparison to that 
which he would exhibit were he about to 
purchase a husband for you?” 

“Purchase? Purchase, did you say?” 
The girl’s smile had gone, but to her cheeks 
twin roses had come which made her pret- 
tier than before. 

“Why, of course I said purchase ; didn’t 
you hear me?” 

“Then I don’t want to hear any more.” 

“Yes, you do, and anyway you can’t help 
yourself. Besides, we are advancing mat- 
ters. Purchase and sale come later. What 
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we are at present considering are the ele- 
ments of a possible contract. Now, what 
are these elements? The party of the first 
part is Prince Charming ; the party of the 
second is a little girl who doesn’t know her 
own mind. ‘The prince would prefer to 
follow the fashion his ancestors set and get a 
bride from among the nobility of his land. 
But the nobility is poor, the grange is 
crumbling, the moat is choked, sheriffs are 
passing over the drawbridge, there are no 
warders to guard it any more; in short, 
there are ways and means to be considered, 
and who can supply them so well as that 
little girl? She is charming, too, and she 
has in her that which will make a princess 
worthy of the name. So quickly will she 
assimilate the impressions of her new exist- 
ence that no one will suspect her origin, no 
one will ever divine that she once had a 
twang, that she lived in a land of savages 
and dressed in feathers and bead. No; no 
one will know it except the prince, and he 
will be too princely to tell, too considerate 
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to let any one for a moment suspect that, 
among the redskins where he found her, 
had she not had bag upon bag of wampum 
he would have rubbed noses and passed on 
his way. And he will be very sweet to that 
little girl, very loving, very thoughtful, very 
courteous, until it occurs to him that there 
are other women in the land, that a prince 
acknowledges to himself but one law—his 
pleasure, and to his princess but one duty— 
neglect. And presently in the grange, re- 
built now and rewardered, yet so far from 
the long grass and palm-trees of home, that 
little girl will sit and weep, and she will sit 
and weep alone.” 

The fairy tale was stupid, perhaps, as 
fairy tales are apt to be to one no longer a 
child, but in Bancroft’s voice there was so 
much affection that the girl must have for- 
got to yawn. ‘To her eyelids a little con- 
traction had come, and she seemed much 
interested in the hands in her lap. 

“Now, Myrrha,” he continued, “look at 
me. You are just as pretty as you can 
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stick ; you are in the festival of youth, life 
is all before you ; is it worth while to run 
the risk of ruining that beauty with tears, of 
turning that festival into a threnody, of 
blighting all the years that are before you, 
just for the lack of a bit of ordinary fore- 
sight? Is it? Answer me candidly and 
honestly ; is it worth while to run such a 
terrible risk?” 

“ But who said it was?” And Bancroft 
was gratified with a stare gazelle-like in its 
innocence. 

“ To tell the truth, I thought you did, but 
Iam glad to discover that I am in error. 
You see, I thought you had agreed to be- 
come Prince Charming’s bride.” 

“Well, supposing I have, what then?” 

“Then that agreement must remain in 
abeyance until ””— 

“Oh, pooh! Until what? Until you 
have had a chance to look over the Peer- 
age, I suppose. Well, look it over; there 
it is.” 

“Until I have had time to communicate 
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with Sir Julian Pauncefote and hear from 
England as well.” 

“And suppose I refuse?” 

“But you won't refuse. You have too 
much common sense to refuse; and if 
Cloden be the man I take him to be, he will 
facilitate my investigations in every way.” 

“But what are you to investigate? I 
dare say he has been wicked—all men are, 
aren't they ?—and I dare say he has debts— 
I never heard of an Englishman that hadn’t, 
did you? But these are matters which con- 
cern no one but him and me. If you are 
going to ask to look at his diary, I think he 
would be a fool to show it.” 

“And so do I,” Bancroft answered dryly. 
“T agree with you in every particular. I 
don’t want his diary; I want his record. 
I want to know primo, is he here after your 
blue eyes, or is he after your wampum ?”’ 

Visibly the girl was sitting on the pins 
and needles of impatience, but at this she 
laughed outright. 

“TI knew it, Arthur. I knew you would 
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say that. Oh, I have been waiting for it, 
and nowI have got you—he doesn’t know 
that I have a penny.” 

What to" 

“ Primo, aS you say, how should he? I 
didn’t know it myself until you told me. 
He has been in this country but seven days, 
and five he has passed at the Logerot. The 
letter he got for Aunt Adelaide was given 
before father died. Since then he has been 
in Brazil. Why, Brazil is as far as another 
planet. There was no one there to tell him, 
and since he has been here he has met no 
one who could. Is that enough for przmo ? 
It is, is it? Now for secundo. He has told 
me everything about himself, everything ; 
about Eton, about Oxford, about his regi- 
ment, and about his people. He told me 
that his grandfather had been very extrava- 
gant, his father also; that it had been ar- 
ranged he was to marry his second cousin, 
Lady Maud Manners; that he might shave 
done so had he cared for her, but that she 
was an heiress, and that, to quote his own 
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expression, stuck in his throat. Then he 
told me that he was a democrat, that he had 
determined to make money for himself, that 
his botanizing tour was but a refuge in case 
of failure, that in Brazil he had gone into 
coffee, that he had succeeded with it, and 
that now, instead of his second cousin the 
heiress, he proposed, should he marry at all, 
to marry a girl of his choice. Is that enough 
for secundo? It is, is it? Very good; when 
he told me all that yesterday afternoon, he 
knew no more about my wampum than I 
know about yours. So there!” 

Bancroft nodded with an air of relief. 
Apparently the premises and conclusion sat- 
isfied him amply. But he had not made a 
study of direct, cross, and redirect examina- 
tion for nothing. He looked at the rug, 
then at the window, finally at the girl, and 
in another tone and rather sadly he asked: 

“Do you really love him?” 

The girl, her eyes lowered, walked straight 
into the trap. 

“J don’t know ; [thought I did last night. 
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But I have been mistaken before. Besides, 
does a girl ever know?” 

“Where a title is concerned she usually 
does. Girls like them, and with reason. A 
title can be divided, a duke makes a duch- 
ess ; whereas a man of brains cannot share 
his intellect with a fool.” 

Myrrha looked up; the twin roses re- 
turned. “Arthur, that is unfair of you. I 
may be a fool, but I am not a snob. You 
know I care nothing for his title.” 

“Ah! Supposing it should appear that he 
has none, would you marry him then, provid- 
ing, I mean, you intend to marry him at 
all?” 

“ And how could such a thing appear?” 
Myrrha with an assumption of great haughti- 
ness and defiance inquired. 

_ “From his own account, that botanizing’ 
tour was asham; might not the title be one 
as well?” 

On the girl’s face the roses deepened ; but 
when she spoke, as she instantly did, their 
warmth was not in her tone. 
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“Do you mean that you think him an 
impostor ?” 

“J mean that I have seen him before, 
and not at the siege of Troy, either.” 

So measured were the words, and so sig- 
nificant too, that autumn must have touched 
the roses—they disappeared. 

“So have you,” he added. “ Now tell 
me where.” 

The girl was trembling, her face ashen. 

“Tell me,” he insisted; and projecting 
his teeth, contracting his features, his face 
took on the horror of a Chinese mask. 

“JT don’t know, I don’t know,” she cried. 
“You drive me mad. O Arthur, don’t ’— 

The features relaxed. 

“ Myrrha, will you promise me that this 
engagement shall remain in abeyance until 
IT can learn something about him? Will. 
you? Will you promise me that?” 

“Yes,” she gasped, “ anything.” 

Bancroft stood up, crossed the room, un- 
locked the door and touched a bell. Ina 
moment the butler appeared. 
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“ Harris "— 

“Ves, sir.” 

“ Harris, have you ever seen Lord Cloden 
before this week ?”’ 

The man stared. 

‘* Answer me, can’t you?” 

‘No, sir, I never have. Leastway, not 
that I remember.” 

“ Have you ever seen any one who at 
all resembled him?” 

“That I have, sir.” 

“Well, where ?”’ 

“At Ascot ’Eath, sir, when I see’d his 
honored pa. I remember it like it was 
yesterday, his lordship stood that near ”’— 

“There, Harris, that will do.” 

“Yes, sir; thank you, sir.” 

Bancroft turned to the girl again. The 
little interview must have strengthened her, 
for she smiled and pointed a finger at him. 
On the end of it were all sorts of pretty 
gestures; and in her face, to which some 
trace of color had returned, was the mimic 
of a child saying Fi! 
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“T have your promise, though,” he as- 
serted. 

“The ten minutes must be up, aren't they?” 

“JT have your promise, have I not?” 

But before any reply was possible Harris 
reappeared, and very gravely, with fitting 
reverence, mumbled : 

“ His lordship, the Earl of Cloden.” 

As the latter entered Bancroft stepped 
forward, a hand outstretched : 

“Good morning. Miss Attersol and I 
have been having a little chat. Do you 
know, I was telling her I thought I had 
met you before.” 

With the arrogance of a young seigneur 
passing indolently between threatening ra- 
piers and beckoning fans, Cloden ignored 
the proffered hand, crossed the room, raised 
the girl’s wrist and kissed it. 

“Yes,” Bancroft pleasantly repeated, “1 
think I have seen you somewhere.” 

_ “T dare say,” Cloden answered, in a tone 
as pleasant as the lawyer’s. “I go there 
now and then.” 
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Bancroft flushed. He wanted to say some- 
thing more, but there seemed to be abso- 
lutely nothing to add. The subject had 
been thoroughly discussed. There was 
nothing for him to do but to go, and he 
went. 

As the door closed Cloden smiled. 

““T say,” he murmured, “is he always 
like that?” 

But the lovers were not suffered to re- 
main undisturbed. With a frou-frou of silk 
and a gurgle of greetings Mrs. Smithwick 
buzzed about, pretending to have dozens 
and dozens of things to do, feigning at each 
instant to be about to do them, flitting with 
bird-like ease from one subject to another, 
enervating Myrrha, keeping Cloden on his 
feet, laughing at the fantasies of her own 
imagination, until, seized by some sudden 
idea, she made a bee line for the door, which 
opened, however, before she reached it, and 
Bancroft strode in. 

“Have you seen the morning paper?” he 
asked abruptly. 
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The morning paper, indeed! What had 
any morning paper to do with her? And 
she would have said as much, but something 
in the lawyer’s face deterred. __ 

“ Have you?” he repeated, and looked 
to where Myrrha sat. “According to the 
fTerald, the Earl of Cloden arrived yester- 
day at Southampton.” 

A blow could not have stricken the girl 
more surely. 

“What!” 

“Precisely. Now, sir,” he continued, 
“ perhaps you will take a seat and explain.” 

Cloden examined his coat-sleeve, and 
flicked from it a speck of dust. 

“T am not in the habit,” he announced 
presently, and with for the first time the 
suspicion of a drawl, “of being asked to 
take a seat in that way ”— 

‘Then, take two,” the lawyer threw back 
rather fiercely. 

“But I must really thank you for the 
information. I had been a bit worried 
about her, You see,” and as he said this he 
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turned to the girl, ‘‘she carried a cargo of 
coffee for me, and’she should have been in 
before this.” : 

“Do you mean,” Bancroft hurriedly inter- 
jected,. ‘that the Earl of Cloden mentioned 
in the paper is a ship?” 

“Why, what in the world did you think 
it was?”’ the young lord with an air of 
the most innocent surprise inquired, “A— 
a naphtha launch?” . 

“Lord Cloden, I have been in the wrong, 
and I beg your pardon.” 

To this amende, however, Prince Charm- 
ing did not seem inclined to pay much 
attention, but he turned to Mrs. Smithwick 
and smiled. 

Before he could speak Harris appeared, 
and in an undertone addressed Bancroft. 
The latter left the room. 

“Tt is an infamy!” cried Mrs, Smithwick, 
the moment the door had closed. ‘What 
can you think of such a man? He acted 
like a wild boar,” 

“Not wild, dear Mrs. Smithwick; you 
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exaggerate. Generally speaking, he ap- 
pears, I admit, like a lunatic; but he 
seems to have lucid intervals in which 
he is merely stupid—as just now, for in- 
stance,” 


CHAPTER V 
THE ROOM WITH THE GAPING CHIMERAS 


“He said there was no hurry, sir,” Harris 
continued, when Bancroft reached the hall. 
“T showed him in there.” 

And as he designated a little reception- 
room that gave on the veranda, he added, 
in a manner which was both solicitous and 
apologetic : 

“T ’ope as nothing ’as gone wrong again, 
sir,” 

Bancroft did not seem to hear. He 
brushed on and passed into the room 
beyond—-a room hateful to every one, one 
which Mrs. Smithwick had hung with night- 
mares of discordant stuffs ; with scarlet silks 
over which blue Japanese monsters roamed ; 
violences of striped and crescented surahs 
from Turkey; canary and pink parallelo- 
grams from Ispahan; the apple-green loz- 
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enges of Lahore; and portiéres, terrors in 
lilac and saffron, hideous with Koranic 
inscriptions in silver thread—a room that 
jarred on the nerves, that violated the eye 
as the rasp of slate pencils punctures the 
ear, one in which an ebony desk alive with 
wide-mouthed chimeras confronted and 
leered in your face. 

There, his back to the door, his hands 
behind him, a man stood gazing out at the 
grounds. As Bancroft entered, he turned. 

“Why, sergeant,” the lawyer exclaimed, 
“the man told me you were here, but ’— 

He hesitated. 

The detective nodded; he appeared to 
understand. “I was too sure of myself,” 
he said slowly, and moving to the door, 
looked out on the hall. “Or rather,” he 
continued, as he turned again, “I was too 
sure of him.” 

“Of Quain, you mean. Yes, yes, of 
course. But why didn’t you come to me 
after he cheated us both, after he jumped 
overboard from the Sidonia?” 
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“7 was in Gibraltar, sir.” 

Bancroft stared. 

“When I found that he had sailed I took 
ship too, only I went by the French line, and 
from Paris took the Southern Express.” 

“But why to Gibraltar?” 

“Tt was there the ship he was on was to 
make its first landing, and I thought ”"— 

“The ship he was on!” Bancroft had 
come close to the detective, and now as he 
spoke he caught him by the arm. ‘“ Was he 
not on the Stdonia?” 

The sergeant shook his head. “ He sailed 
by the Rubattino line. The Szdonza busi- 
ness was a fake. It was Isaacstein who 
arranged that. I would have had him, but 
his ship put in at Lisbon. It was there he 
got off.” 

“Well?” The perspiration had started 
on Bancroft’s forehead. He drew out a 
handkerchief and mopped himself. “Well ?”’ 

“Well, he had doubled on me for the 
second time. But I had your instructions ; 
you had made me a very liberal offer ’— 
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“‘ Yes, yes.” 

“And, besides, we all have our pride. I 
wanted to get him, if only for the bother he 
had put me to.” 

Bancroft dropped on a chair. “Sit down,” 
he said hoarsely. 

In seeming abstraction the detective 
turned again to the window. “But it was 
a tougher job,” he added presently, as he 
seated himself, “far tougher than I had sup- 
posed. I got to Lisbon, and it was weeks 
later, and then only by accident, that I found 
he had gone in a sailing vessel to Havre. 
The way it came about ”— 

Bancroft waved a hand impatiently. 
‘““No matter about that.” 

“From Havre I tracked him to South- 
ampton, and lost him again at Charing 
Cross. It was two months and more before 
I found a clew. I had got out of the under- 
ground one day at Cannon Street and was 
walking on to the stair, when the train which 
had started moved past me, and in one of 
the windows I saw Isaacstein. It was too 
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late to attempt to get on again, but the 
next day I was there, and the next and the 
next. Finally I saw my man. He was rid- 
ing third class, the carriage was full. I got 
into another, and at every stop looked out ; 
it was at Marylebone he alighted. From 
there he walked down Great Portland 
Street, I after him, and crossed over into 
Chandos Place. There he rapped at No. 2. 
On the door was a plate on which was in- 
scribed ‘ Mr. Hobart.’ It was three when he 
went in, it was after five when he came out. 
From there I followed him to Camden 
Town, to a house which he opened with a 
latch-key. Above the door hung a square 
paper sign, marked ‘Apartments.’ That 
night I was back there asking for lodgings. 
I wore green glasses, and I represented 
myself as a Kimberly engineer come to 
London to be treated for cataract. There 
was, I learned, but one other lodger, Isaac- 
stein, known to the landlady as Mr. Moss, 
He occupied the two rooms which consti- 
tuted the first floor, but there was another 
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room on the ground floor which I secured. 
Thereafter I interested myself wholly in Mr. 
Moss. He had, I soon discovered, a routine 
as invariable as the laws of the Swedes and 
Prussians. At ten he was in Chandos Place. 
At noon he was at Finsbury Pavement. At 
three he went back to Chandos Place, re- 
mained there two hours, and at six returned 
to Camden Road, where he had dinner in 
his sitting-room, and sat drinking whiskey 
and water until eleven. He had but one 
visitor, a tout for a money-lender to whose 
office he went each day. My room was un- 
der the one in which they sat; but sound 
ascends, I could hear nothing. Under pre- 
text that the noise from the street disturbed 
me, I got the landlady to give me a room on 
the second floor. By means of an aperture 
which I then made I could hear distinctly, 
only they talked in German, and what they 
said left me no wiser than before. Mean- 
while, I need not tell you that I had very 
thoroughly informed myself in regard to 
Mr. Hobart. He was, I learned, a surgeon, 
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and could have tacked the better part of 
the alphabet after his name. His reputation 
was Ar. Though from a brother practi- 
tioner in Harley Street, which, as you 
know, is just around the corner, I gathered 
that he was fanciful, given to experiments, 
and addicted to writing, a thing to which it 
appears the profession object, as indicating 
either that the writer is using his pen as 
an advertisement or that his income is not 
dependent on fees. This information was 
meagre enough, and puzzle over it as I 
might I could not at the time fathom what 
connection there could be between Hobart 
and Isaacstein, nor yet when Quain came 
in. For that he~did I was certain. But 
how? ‘That was what I then determined to 
discover. Furnished with indications from 
the physician in Harley Street, I went to 
the British Museum and set to work to read 
everything which Mr. Hobart had written— 
articles in the Zancet, essays in the Medical, 
monographs in book form,-every line even to 
foot-notes, not only once but twice, and was 
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about to give it up, when I chanced on a 
cross notice to the Revue Sctentifigue. I 
can’t read French; the chance that there 
might be anything in the paper was slim, 
yet it was the last of that particular pile 
of stones, and something kept telling me 
not to leave it unturned. As a conse- 
quence J had it translated. You may re- 
member I told you when I took the lodgings 
in Camden Road I had stated I was to be 
treated for cataract. Well, I had not read 
the first paragraph of that translation before 
it was as though a cataract had really been 
removed. / saw. 

“The connection over which I had puzzled 
so was plain to me at last. Camden Town 
is not in the cab radius, but I found a han- 
som at the corner, and finished the paper 
while I was being driven to Chandos Place. 
Never since the time I marooned Jabez 
Myers, the forger, out of Montevideo have 
I been as excited as I was when I rang that 
bell. I felt that I had my hand on Quain. 
But when the door opened I was told that 
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Mr. Hobart was out of town. He had gone 
that morning, the servant said, he had left 
no address ; he might be back on the mor- 
row, and yet again he might not be back for 
a month; his locum tenens was Dr. Forbush in 
Cavendish Square. From Dr. Forbush, to 
whom I went at once, I extracted only a sur- 
mise that Mr. Hobart might have run down 
into Surrey, as was his habit when he wished 
to write undisturbed by interruptions, but 
where in Surrey he could not or would not 
say. I returned then to Chandos Place and 
gave the servant ten shillings, and a promise 
of ten more, to notify me the moment Mr. 
Hobart got back, And, asa feeler, I offered 
him a sovereign to find out where he had 
gone, But of that he declared himself in- 
capable, and with the idea that no doubt 
Isaacstein was wiser than any one, and that 
if asked by the landlady whether he knew 
of a first-class surgeon he might unsuspi- 
ciously give the address, I hurried to Camden 
Town, In my haste to get to Chandos 
Place, however, I had ruined any such 
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chance as that. During my absence Isaac- 
stein had driven up in a fourwheeler, packed 
his belongings, and had gone no one knew 
whither, though the slavey thought she had 
heard him direct the cabman to Charing 
Cross.” 

Bancroft moved, and his eyes roamed 
impatiently from the detective to the chi- 
meras and back again, as though in wonder 
whether nothing could hasten this tiresome 
tale. 

“Well, sir,” continued the sergeant, by 
whom the pantomime had been properly 
construed, “the upshot of the matter was 
that I could do nothing until Mr. Hobart 
returned. The moment I got news of him 
I was in Chandos Place, and so soon as I 
was admitted to his office I came to the 
point—one which I had had enough time to 
prepare, for I had crammed that article in 
the Revue Scientifique and got it, technical 
terms and all, as you will presently see, by 
heart. 

“¢ Mr, Hobart,’ said I, ‘I have a daugh- 
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ter; she is malformed in face and body. 
I happened on a treatise of yours in a 
French magazine, and it occurred to me 
that you might make her like other women.’ 

“<¢What is the nature of the deformities?’ 
he asked. 

“¢She is bowlegged,’ I answered. ‘Her 
arms are abnormally long, her cheek bones 
very high, her nose is squat, she has unusu- 
ally thick lips, her front teeth protrude, and 
one of her eyes is brown, the other blue.’ 

“¢So were Anne Boleyn’s,’ he returned, 
quick as that. ‘It used to be considered a 
great charm. How old is your daughter?’ 

“Going on twenty.’ 

“He got up and consulted a note-book. 

“<¢Tt will take six months, at least. The 
eyes I can’t do. Nor the teeth. But any 
dentist—any dentist who understands him- 
self—can. The eyes, you would have to go 
to Paris for that. I will give you the ad- 
dress of an operator there who can change 
either of them to the color of the other.’ 

“¢ By tattooing ?’ I asked. 
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“Ves; that is the nature of the process. 
But you had best have that attended to first, 
that and the teeth. Then you can bring 
her to me. My fee will be a thousand 
guineas,’ 

““¢T have, of course, sir,’ I said, ‘every 
confidence, otherwise I should not be here ; 
but permit me to ask, is there any danger of 
a fatal termination ?’ 

‘Then he wanted to know had she any 
organic troubles. I told him none that I 
was aware of. 

““«Vou need give yourself no uneasiness,’ 
said he. ‘I have recently operated on a 
young man under circumstances almost pre- 
cisely similar. His ears protruded, his feat- 
ures were squat, his arms were simian, his 
teeth projected, and while there was nothing 
the matter with his eyes, the French opera- 
tor of whom I spoke changed them from 
blue to hazel. His legs were not bowed, 
but they were not in proportion to his body. 
I increased their length by over three 
inches.’ 
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-“¢That must have been a marvellous 
undertaking,’ I threw in. 

“<QOn the contrary,’ he answered. ‘It is 
quite simple. There are four operations, 
one on each thigh and leg, but that on the 
leg is twofold. The method is essentially 
the same as when we deal with a collar- 
bone. The bones are broken, and after 
being cut quite obliquely, the fragments are 
drawn apart until each thigh-bone is elon- 
gated two inches, and each leg one and one- 
half inch, while at the same time the de- 
formed lower limbs are made shapely and 
symmetrical. An apparatus which I have 
devised is necessary for this operation, which 
can be executed simultaneously on the 
shoulders.’ 

“But is there no resistance on the part 
of the muscular structures?’ I asked. 

“¢None at all,’ he answered. ‘ More- 
over, in this particular case the added height 
took all exaggeration from the length of the 
arms. And a slight stoop with which the 
patient was afflicted, I treated as an ordinary 
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curvature. Your daughter has nothing of 
that sort, has she?’ 

“<«It is her face that worries her most,’ I 
replied. He smiled at that, and well he 
might. 

“¢ You say her ears stand out ?’ he asked. 

“‘* Like fans,’ I answered. 

“¢So did the young man’s,’ said he. 
‘From the posterior part, from the rim of 
the ear down and on to the head, I removed 
the skin, stitched the smooth-cut skin edge 
of the ear to that of the scalp, and the ears 
lay back flat as you please. It is a simple 
operation, less complex than that which I 
performed on the lips. With your daughter 
as with him I should make a longitudinal 
incision from the corner of the mouth, a half 
inch from the vermilion border, running it 
parallel with the white skin line and continu- 
ing the incision to the opposite corner of the 
mouth. Then removing an oblong piece of 
the sub-mucous and cellular tissue each side 
of the median line, I should, in turning away 
enough of the membrane, so operate that 
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when the wound and its edges were approxi- 
mated with fine silk sutures, the margin of 
the lip would be drawn down and rolled 
under, giving it not only an esthetic appear- 
ance, but the cupid’s bow as well. The 
lower lip would, of course, be similarly 
treated, and. in a fortnight the result desired 
is obtained, 

“<In the operation on the cheek bones,’ 
he went on to say, ‘I divide the mucous 
membrane in the mouth from near the 
median line to the posterior border of the 
superior maxillary bone, separating all tis- 
sues together with the periosteum, and then 
with a sharp chisel removing enough of the 
molar bone to make the face symmetrical 
and oval. The cheek, of course, is, during 
the operation, well retracted by assistants, 
and the mucous membrane is finally stitched 


up. 

“¢ Does it leave no scar?’ I asked. 

“¢ Not one,’ he answered. ‘ Nor does the 
operation on the nose. The cartilages are 
detached from the nasal bones, and the peri- 
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osteum and tissues separated from them. A 
small portion of the septum is removed also, 
and so much of the bridge is then cut that, 
when toward the median line both sides are 
broken with forceps, they just meet and form 
a perfectly straight Greek nose.’ 

“¢Tt seems incredible,’ I: exclaimed. 
‘Would it be at all possible for me to see 
the young man on whom you operated? 
You can understand that my daughter is 
timorous, and a word with him’— 

“But no, that was out of the question. 
Mr. Hobart told me he himself had just 
returned from Paris where he had gone to 
assist at the tattooing of the eyes, and 
since then the patient had started on a 
recuperative journey. 

“¢But,’ said he, ‘if it will give your 
daughter any satisfaction to have you say 
that you have seen pictures of him, taken 
before and after, here they are.’ 

“ And with that, Mr. Bancroft, he handed 
me first a kodak likeness of Oswald 
Quain ”’— 


The Gaping Chimeras 


Bancroft had sprung to his feet. 

‘And theme 

“ And then,” added the detective, pointing 
through the gaping chimeras to the room 
beyond, “a likeness of the young man that 
is in there,” 


CHAPTER VI 
MR. BANCROFT HAS HIS SAY 


For a space neither spoke. The sergeant 
stood up, moved to the window, looked out 
again, turned, and coughed. 

“Of course,” he began at last, “I would 
have taken him at the Logerot this morning, 
but learning how the land lay I thought it~ 
best to wait a bit and see you.” 

Bancroft, who had been staring motion- 
less as an idol at the blue dragons on the 
wall, started with that shake of the head a 
bull has when he lunges at a toreador, but 
abruptly he mastered himself. The phrase 
in regard to the lay of the land, garnered 
unconsciously in that cerebral condition 
which a chess-player betrays when he an- 
swers at the end of a move a question ad- 
dressed to him at the beginning, affected 
him like a douche. There was but one 
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thing of importance now—Myrrha’s suscep- 
tibilities. Apart from that, nothing mat- 
tered. 

At his elbow was a bell, he touched it. 
In a moment the butler appeared. 

“ Harris, just say to Lord Cloden, with 
my compliments, that I would like a word 
with him.” 

“That was a neat thing Isaacstein put 
him up to,” the sergeant remarked, when 
Harris had gone. “ When I addressed him 
as Mr. Moss this morning, and asked how 
was the folks in Chandos Place and Camden _ 
Town, you could have knocked him down 
with a feather.” 

“Ts he here, too?” 

“As Lord Cloden’s valet. He has got 
one of my men looking after him now. He 
gave in at once, split on his pal. It was 
murder they did here, I think, that night, 
though I doubt it’s too late to prove it. 
But he has been the head in all this busi- 
ness; the other ’— 

. The detective turned on his heel like a 
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top. In the doorway Prince Charming 
stood, buttoning a glove, indifferent and 
cavalier, fair as a girl, and bright as a god. 

“Do me the favor to step in for a min- 
ute,” said Bancroft, with great civility. “I 
wanted a word with you,” 

The young man had crossed the threshold 
and halted in the middle of the room, his 
eyes wandering from the pink and canary 
parallelograms to the hieroglyphics from 
the Koran. And as in affected unconcern 
he scrutinized the portiere, the door beneath 
it closed, the sergeant placed himself before 
it, and for a moment there was silence in 
that room. 

Indifferent still, occupied yet with the 
button of his glove, the young man turned 
from one to the other. But in Bancroft’s 
face were such commotions, in his eyes 
such threats, about his mouth such vindic- 
tiveness, that instinctively he stepped back. 

“ You wished—did I understand ”— 

“No.” And as the word fell from the 
lawyer he approached nearer. “ You don’t 
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understand. I do. You can’t drop your 
mask as you once did, but behind it I can 
see the felon Quain. I felt it was you, you 
scoundrel, the moment I looked into your 
eyes ; you could change their color but not 
their greed. Where is the knife you used 
so well that night? You haven’t it by you 
now, have you? No, but I have a better 
weapon—the law.” 

His arm shot out as he spoke and pointed 
to the detective. 

“Do you happen to know, my good sir, 
whether this gentleman is screwed, or . 
whether he is mad? By gad, it strikes me 
he must be both.” 

And the young man, who had quailed for 
a second under the blight of Bancroft’s ar- 
raignment, turned to the detective with an 
air of manifest concern. 

“ Sane and sober as Mr. Hobart,” was the 
terse reply, but it was accompanied by a 
nod that was exhaustive as a Teuton treat- 
ise. 

“Ah!” In the young man’s tone was 
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such amazement as would come to you did 
you ask a question in English and get 
the answer in Greek. ‘Ah, indeed! Mr. 
Hobart is a local and proverbial person, I 
presume. In France they say ‘drunk and 
crazy as a Spanish cow,’ here you say ‘sane 
and sober as Mr. Hobart.’ Quite interest- 
ing. Really quite interesting. But, if you 
will permit me, I will bid you both good- 
day. May I trouble you ’’— 

. He had stepped to the door; as he ap- 
proached, the detective’s hands leaped from 
his pockets, and to the accompaniment of a 
quick and double metallic click there were 
bands of steel about the young man’s wrists. 

“Shall it be forgery, sir?” 

“‘ Murder,”’ Bancroft cried. 

“ Murder!’ gnashed the prisoner, his 
face convulsed. ‘“ Murder yourself. What 
do you mean by countenancing this out- 
rage. Don’t you know’— 

“Don’t you know, Quain,” Bancroft with 
recovered calm interjected, “don’t you 
know that I was behind that transom ?” 
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“I defy you—I defy you to prove that I 
killed ”— 

He stammered again, the blood rushing 
and retreating from his face, and bit his 
lip till a drop fell from it. 

“You see,” said Bancroft, “you admit 
your identity. But even if I can’t prove 
murder I can prove forgery, and burglary, 
and assault with intent to kill—But make 
it murder, sergeant,” he added. 

“Very good, sir, shall I take him now? 
There are two more of us outside.” 

Quain looked down at his hands and 
strangled an oath. “Bancroft,” he snarled, 
“listen to this: have me taken now, and 
while I may wear stripes Myrrha will be 
marked for life.” 

The thrust was so true it told. Bancroft 
turned to the window. For all he knew, 
the engagement entered into the night be- 
fore might be in leaded type already. And, 
even otherwise, who could tell what cards 
this Proteus held in reserve? The moral 
of all things has puddles from which the 
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world’s dishonored as they drown bespat- 
ter others. Inevitably Quain’s antecedents 
would be investigated. Others might know 
of his parentage. He might even know 
himself. He had threatened nething as yet ; 
but that very absence of menace made him, 
handcuffed though he was, more terrible 
than before. Did the story of the con- 
sanguinity become public, Myrrha indeed 
would be marked her whole life through. 

These things, others too, beset and be- 
sieged his mind, but of the inward pertur- 
bation he gave no outward sign ; he turned 
again to where the late lord stood. 

“JT am at a loss to see what connection 
there can be between your arrest and Miss 
Attersol’s welfare; and in any event I do 
not care to discuss that subject or any other 
with you. At the same time, in considera- 
tion of her possible mortification, I will 
agree not to press the charges against you, 
on condition, first, that you leave the coun- 
try at once, and, second, that you write and 
sign a paper such as I will dictate.” 
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At this Quain, who had been looking 
down, looked up. “Anything, I am help- 
less, I agree.” 

Bancroft turned to where the gaping 
chimeras held the inkstand in the air. 
There was paper there, small sheets bor- 
dered with violet, pens with peacock feath- 
ers for holders, and sealing-wax in seven 
tender shades. 

“Then come here and write.” 

“ Certainly,” Quain with curious meek- 
ness answered ; “but these things ”— 

Bancroft, whose head was turned, glanced 
over his shoulder. , 

“Yes, take them off, sergeant,” he or- 
dered; and then, in search of larger and 
less colorful paper, stooped over a drawer 
of the desk. 

For a moment the detective busied him- 
self with the handcuffs on his charge. 
They loosened as with regret, less rapidly 
than they had closed, and he found it neces- 
sary to use both hands to get them nicely 
into the tail pocket of his coat. He benta 
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little, too, in the effort; yet as he straight- 
ened himself a vivider green than that on 
the wall, a red in which there was black and 
yellow, a brief and sudden series of blind- 
ing lights seared his eyes, he clutched at 
the portiére, turned completely round and 
fell, without a cry, a knife through his heart, 
face downward on the floor. 

At the noise, Bancroft wheeled, and with 
that inward take of the breath, that one 
convulsive start which peril brings, stood as 
though transfixed, fronting Quain, a pistol’s 
point, and death. 

“Tt is my turn now, you cadging hound. 
Say one word, take one step, and by 
the bowels of Christ, this time I'll kill 
you.” 

The threat, the sound of the voice that 
he hated, instinct perhaps, some one of 
those unanalyzed forces which in moments 
of danger force us not to think but to act, 
banished the stupor under which Bancroft 
labored ; and with a feint to one side, he 
jumped to the other and at Quain. As he 
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sprang a bullet passed him. Before another 
could follow, the pistol made a parabola 
through the air, and Quain was on his back, 
a knee on his breast, another on his arm; 
two hands were circling his throat, they 
tightened, the mouth opened, the cry of a 
slaughtered cat mounted, vibrated, and sub- 
sided, leaving a fleck of froth, unconscious- . 
ness, and silence. | 

But at once that silence was broken, rent 
by a woman’s scream. Bancroft’s grasp 
relaxed; he turned. In the doorway, her 
small hands pinioning her forehead, Myrrha 
stood, the eyes aghast, pale as a ghost 
re-arisen. Behind her the butler hovered, 
more remotely an underling and a house- 
maid. 

Already Bancroft was on his feet. 

“ Myrrha,” he cried, “ this is no place for 
you; go back.” 

She did not seem to hear; her soul itself 
seemed centred on the white upturned face 
of her lover, and in a moment she was kneel- 
ing at his side, an arm about his neck, star- 
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ing into that unconsciousness, her eyes tear- 
less, but her breast convulsed. 

“ Myrrha ’— 

She shuddered and shrank. 

“ Myrrha ”— 

“Don’t touch me,” she cried. “Don’t 
touch me, I say.” 

Bancroft, however, had no intention of 
permitting her to make a spectacle of her- 
self before the servants. He drew her to 
her feet, and to a chair. 

“ Myrrha, listen. Listen but a moment. 
The man you thought was to be your hus- 
band is Oswald Quain. If I”— 

The girl’s hands had gone back to her 
temples. Her eyes, inordinately dilated, 
seemed starting from their sockets. 

“T am going mad,” she gasped. “Oh, 
why did you not kill me first? Had Ia 
thousand lives, I would give each one for 
him.” 

“He is your brother, Myrrha.” 

Bancroft had spoken in a whisper, but in 
it was the blare of twenty trumpets. As the 
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words reached her, they seemed to deafen. 
A hand left her forehead and sought her 
throat, the other moved in and out through 
the coils of her hair, her lips moved, she 
shrank yet further back—the image of Hor- 
ror inhabited by Despair. 

“No, no,” she cried. ‘Not that.” 

“Tt was your father, Myrrha, who told 
me,” 

At this her hands went to her eyes, she 
bent a little and sobbed aloud. 

“JT have drunk of shame, now Iet me 
drink of death.” 

Through a hand a tear fell. Then an- 
other came. When they had gone, there 
were others. 

Bancroft nodded to himself. The cure, if 
bitter, was effective. 

“ Harris,” he called. ‘“ Harris, don’t you 
hear me? There are two men out there; 
call them in.” 

And as the butler, paralyzed at the sight 
of a peer lying lifeless with a detective 
stretched at his feet, stood motionless, his 
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